ILLUSTRATED NuMBER Next Week 


PRICE 10 CENTS 21 JANUARY, 1893. 


CHRISTIAN 


ZO on and strug- 


gle; only re- 
= — your struggle 
will be worthless, however 
you may get the things 


you seek, unless you can 


get not merely the bodies 
of those things, but their 
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souls. 
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The Christian Union 


2 January, 1893 


Recreation Department .of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Touré any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Asheville, N. C., Places of Interest In and Around. 
Also a Description of the Battery Park Hotel. 
Asheville, N. C. A Description of the Oakland 

Heights Sanatorium. 
Florida. Winter Park and the Seminole, A De- 


scription of. 

Great Northern Bulletin, January, 1893. Washing- 
ton, ‘* The Evergreen State.’’ 

Green Cove Springs, Fla., A Description of. Also 
The Clarendon Hotel and Surroundings. 

Magnolia Springs, Fla. One of the Most Desirable 
and Healthful Locations in Florida. Magnolia 
Springs Hotel and Surroundings. 

Tour. A Tripto Palestine under the Management 
of E. M. Jenkins, New York City. 

Tour, Spring, through Egypt and the Holy Land, 
including Athens, Constantinople, and other 
Places on the Route. Rev. W. J. Peck, Corona, 
N. Y. 


New York: :and Florida Special 

The York and Florida Special’? will be 
placed in service leaving New York Wednesday, 
january 18, 1893, Friday, January 20, and ever 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday thereafter, until 
further notice, at 9:30 A.M., Brooklyn 9:00 A.M., 
Newark 9:55 A.M., Trenton 11:co A.M., Philadelphia 
11:59 A.M.. Wilmington 12:40 P.M., Baltimore 2:20 

P.M., Washington 3:30 P.M., gg A at Richmond 
at 7:00 P.M., Petersburg 455 p.M., Weldon 9:46 P.M., 
Fayetteville 1:37:A.M., Charleston 7:15 A.M., Savan- 
nah 9:45 A.M., Waycross 12:45 P.M., Jacksonville 
3:00 P.M., and St. Augustine 4:15 P.M. : 

Returning, this train will leave St. Augustine 
Friday, January 20, at 9:50 A.M., and every Monday, 

ednesday, and Friday thereafter, and arrive Wash- 
ington 12:40 P.M., Baltimore 1:47 P.M., Wilmington 

:23 P.M.. Philadelphia 4:04 p.M., Trenton oe P.M., 
ewark 6:12 p.M., New York 6:30 P.M., and Brook- 
lyn 6:45 P.M. 

Passengers from Boston by steamer ‘‘ Maryland” 
Route will connect with this train at Philadelphia, 
leaving Boston 7:00 P.M.; returning, leave Philadel- 
phia 6:50 P.M., arrive Boston 6:50 A.M. | : 

The train, as in previous seasons, will consist of 
car (containing six drawing-rooms 
with all conveniences), dining car, observation car, 
and drawing-room sleeping cars—all vestibuled. 

Drawing-rooms A, 8, and C, in car No. 1, and 
drawing-room A and sections 1 to 8, inclusive, in car 
No. 2, will be placed on sale at Philadelphia ; balance 
of space on sale at New York. Washington agents 
will apply to New York for reservation of space, 
and Baltimore agents will apply to Philadelphia. 


The Duluth and Superior Special 

In full keeping with its well-known progressive 
policy, the North-Western Line (Chicagoand North- 

estern Railway) has recently inaugurated through 
train service between Chicago andthe Lake Superior 
region. This new train is known as the ** Duluth 
and Superior Special,” and it leaves Chicago dail 
at 5:50 P.M., arriving at Superior at 8:20 A.M. an 
Duluth at 8:52 AM. the next day, making the jour- 
ney in the remarkably quick time of fifteen hours. 
The train is made up of _baggage-cars, standard day 
coaches, and palace buffet sleeping-cars of the most 
modern and approved design, and all classes of 
passengers are carried through without change of 
cars. Supper is served in dining-car after departure 
from Chicago, and breakfast is served from a well- 
stocked buffet before arrival at Duluth. To insure 
yourself a quick and comfortable journey, be sure to 
ask for tickets via the North-Western Line. Any 
ticket agent can furnish full information regarding 
this railway, or it will be promptly furnished upon 
application to W. A. Thrall, General Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 
) 


TRAVELERS 
Appleton’s cuIDE 


For JANUARY, 1893, contains 


WINTER TIME-TABLES 


OF ALL, RAILROADS 


Descriptive Tourist Guide to Winter Resorts, and 
a Large Scale 


MAP OF FLORIDA 
25 Cents. Sold by all Newsdealers. 
KNICKERBOCKER GuIDE Co., 24 Park Place, New York. 


TOURS 


PARTY TO PALESTINE leaves 
New York Feburary 25th by S.S. 


Werra, via Genoa. 
E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South California sent 
equest by "E.G. FAY & SON. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits.and flowers. First-class: reasonable rates. 
oan ouse. uro n 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. M cent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. Han mely. illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


SAN DIEGO > 


HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


Send for program. | 


Hotel San Gabriel 


ent 
rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. S rates for famili 
Address H. WARNER M 


E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 
Headquarters for tourists to th Lick Observatory, 
on the of Mt, Hamilton. 


scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilt d Palo Alt 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 
Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Baz of 


on the Pacific Coast. ern improvements; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in - 
ornia. Six miles from the Big For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to : 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent 
request by BARNETT, 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE ' 


gsth F, N.W.; 4. $1.50 to 
2.50 per $ rates by month; no liquors. 


THE GRAMERCY 


First-class family house at moderate rates. 
? 825 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent guests. ial rates to 
families. Accommodations for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
ronting Treasury, e House an 
Department. A family hotel. No rs.M.J.Colley, 


Florida 


FLORID A Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 


on a lovely shore. Fine boating 
tiful Modera 


and fishing. Orange groves. Beau- 
es. te prices. . 
AY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


Florida 
Florida Facts 


A beautiful illustrated book, describing the best bar- 
gains homes investments in Lands and: 


orange t ces given, 
KNIGHT 28° School St 
Boston, Mass. 


The TRAVELLERS J4CKSQNVILLE. 


Eurepean Hotel and Home Restaurant under new 
management. Centrally located. Rooms, 50c. 
$1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable. D.C. ANDRESS. 


WARD HOUSE . 


Centrally located; good table; t oderate ; hot and © 
baths. Yor terus address N.L. WARD. 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


al 


The leading family hotel Faces St. James Park. 
Accommodates 500. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade. Health, comfort, an er are three- 
of the most prominent and constant guests at the St. - 
James. For illustrated —— and rates address 

: . R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


2 and $2.50 per . Special rates for permanent guests. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 
New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 

ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, NH. 

July to Oct. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


HotelCoquina 


Ormond-by-the-Sea 


FLORIDA 


Orange Groves, excellent walks and dri boating,. 
fishing and surf bathing. SEISER & VINING, Mg: 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 
A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in one of the 
healthiest towns in the State. Boating, shooting, fishing; 
ving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. As 
first-class house. Terms, $3.00 per day ; $10.00 to $20.00 
per week. H. E. SMITH, Proprietor. 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2 00 and £2; Oo. 
Mrs ARA BE 


THE FLORIDA *. 4ucustme. 


Centrally and beautifully located in the most charm 
city of the South. Tieonter, Cas. Electric Bells; oe 
aters and well-shaded Lawn. Terms, $2.50 to $3.50 
weekly rates for anuaty and February. 

T. SKILES, Propr. 
Formerly of Luray Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


Mrs. J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mgrs. For rates. 


“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
cénter of the city. Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of on ge excellence. A careful and lib- 

management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Seventh season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTE 


On St. Johns River 


Most healthful and beautiful location in Florida. Speciak 
erms for season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms address 


W. F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla. 
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A Family Paper 


Florida 


Winter Park, F la. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located.on.Lake Osceola. , Rapes. $10 to 
8. Pure water. Northern For 
| SAR. ROGERS 


Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens ann Send for circular. F 
brious balmy sea 
pine forests, oe aquatic and field sports. 


WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day, 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 


M. A. BOWER, oon 
iculars, rates, etc 
M. E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


For 


Illinois 
Chicago’s wonders at 


WORLD’S FAIR 


illustrated Great Exposition Buildings, Parks, 
Lake, Indexed Map and Guide to Places of 
Amusement. How to Save Money and Enjoy the Attrac- 
tions. Scenery, History, Pleasure, at the Home Fire- 
side. CLapast special Souvenir work Pub.) Mailed for 
50C., or oO. wanted at once. Address 
COLUMBIAN VISITOR’S GUIDE CO. 
Mention his Paper. Chicago, I1l. 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 
inden’”’ 
he Linden’ 
(Woodlawn Park) 
Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 


pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 
Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Eutaw Place 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on_top o th 


ouse, overlooking the City o 
Baltimore and Chesa e Bay. Healthiest mode of heat- 


ing in the world. Send for descriptive pamphiet to Recre- 
ation Department of Christian Union o 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 

Read and Cathedral Sts., 

(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 

These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 

the iss. Stn offer exceptional advantag es to families and tour- 


d for illustrated souven an bv to Baltimore. 
GEO ADAMS: Manager. 


New Jersey 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Ave. and Sixth St., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


ARRIS COTTAGE—One block east of The 
cerner ve. an 
St Lakewood, 0d, New Jersey. Mrs. HARRIS. 


nterest and | 


BALTIMORE. 


Variable | from Chicago. All 
Route meals served in 
Tourist Tickets | Dining Cars. _ 
at greatly Reduced Rates, Palace Drawing- 
taking in all principal points of interest and ine Cars 
oriviledeal never before accorded, can Room Sleep 
be obtained, together with full information, at and Tourist Sleepers. 


principal ticket offices in the United States and 


Canada. 


B. A. GROSS, Gen’] Eastern Passenger Agent, 
42t Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. E. BRITTAIN » New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from a Ab beau fg heaith-a of nature, 
en 


ina , restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad 


mountains arkling streams; 
om from dust, malaria, or any debilitatin ore THE BEST OF FALL AN » A 
e most luxurious baths 1 in the world. 


—— thermal waters flow into marble pools; t 
Bronchitis, Ne eurasthenia, D 
contagious uence; absolutely no fevers: no 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the 


epsia, Liver and Kidney complaints. 
of cholera. 


tains and s 
FER 
Sanitary absolutely pe 
i 
Located here on the banks of the Preach et NG 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


etc, A, medi attention. Health or the with rest the overworked, amusement for 


cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. & D. 


Proprietor, for illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs and 


unexcelled. gas bela, one , steam 
our guests. tiful walks an an anee livery, lawn 
pleasure-seeeker. 


through to our door with out change. Address W. F. ROSS, 


otel rates. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


‘Com throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scen 


and climate east of Mississippi River. 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every 


The hotel has been recently completely reno 
way. 


Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 


ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. 


livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 


Beautiful drives and first-class 


The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 


Vanderbilt’s palace. 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to 


Special electriecars to hotel from all trains. For particulars con 


a P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


New Jersey 


MORTIMER COTTAGE newsersey 


Cor. Clifton Ave. and Fourth St.; Bignennt = 
terms reasonable; steam heat and bath. rs. J. F.S 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Second season of this beautiful aud charmingly 
situated hotel. Brick building; sunny rooms with 
open wood fires; forest and lake views from every 
window. 

HORACE PORTER, General Manager. 
LAKEWOOD, 


LHE PARK VIEW 


CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


m year round; 
$19 Pet NOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s, Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, steam, fire- 
places, sun-parlor and on the "Cuites of 
Tos with ad baths. Winter sports. M 

an 


Turkish an aths n 
elegance —~ completeness. Send | for illustrated circular. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 


Ewing, of Chautanqua 

L. & W. RR, between New Y 
Bpfialo. Open all the year, ACKSO 


and 


fe pages.) 


drives, 
| tennis 
NOW OPEN. 
TOPPING & WILSON. Elevated location. 1 209 ft. above sea-level, overlooking | 
a 


100 


The Christian Union 


21 January, 1893 


North Carolina 


Ase N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
Large, rooms; attractive 
“groun m managemen 

- Mrs. H. N. L ELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


INGLESI DE 


House entirely new; near PublicS vare, Chuyehen 
opposite Battery Park. legant FITC rivate} for 
accommodations for 30 persons. H TAYLOR, 7 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


OAKHURST 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
‘Crowns the summit of a grandly slopin nis. with the val- 
Sey of the French Broad on one side and the raennanen 
on the other. ountain view unsurpassed. House first- 
in respects. o cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases Medical department funder 
the care physicia 

— oy ‘person occupying room, $20 
and oe per ies Where two persons or more occupy 
same room, r week is added. Medical attendance 
and all modes ‘a treatment included in price of room 

Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


AYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Hotel La Fayette. 

On the Atlantic Coast Line, half way between Jack- 
sonville and New York. The oldest and most histori 
“city in North Carolina. M. McI. MATTHEWS. 


South Carolina 


IKEN, ms; extend Board a 
rooms; ensive unds; cen 
rates. ess BELL ‘HOUSE. 
rs. J. *M. Bell, Prop. 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE, 
Driest Climate in the United States ts 
of great altitude in the Rocky Moun 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Fle Pure Spring. Water. Perfect 

age. k from oyr own airy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard edd, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel groun 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

NOW OPEN 
or pe and terms address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioned 
ern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 


t office, ¢ ete. Charming walks ‘and drives. No 
depot, post ‘ il and pines. For terms, Northern 


er ted tt ddress 
references, and nd Printed ma GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


INE FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
This new hotel is handsomely and picturesquely 
situated i in the midst of the pine forests in the suburban 
town of Summerville, 22 miles from Charleston, wit 
which its connected by fast rail service several times a 
y. The rooms of the Pine Forest Inn are superior to 
‘the averse hotel rooms, as no pains have been spared i in 
smaking them comfortable ; in each room 
with or without private bat desired; the park an 
are thoroughly ligh hted electricity ; elevator, 
bill aarda, owling, tennis, shuffle-boards, etc., etc.; a 
t-class livery is also on the grounds; the most courteous 
-service is guaranteed; correspondence solicited; write 
for one of our handsome catalogues. 
PINE FOREST INN, JOHN J. BENSON, Manager. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


uropean plan, $1.00. 


HYGEHIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Deservedly world-famed, this immense and_unique car- 
avansary is situated a few yards from Fortress Monroe, and 
‘Yies along a beautiful sandy beach washed by the waters of 
«Chesa ppenme Bay and Hampton Roads. The wonderfully 
equable climate makes it an all-the-year-round resort, un- 
‘surpassed in healthfulness and general attraction. "It is 

e rendezvous for prominent people from ail sections, 
and an ye ng of comfort, luxury, and refinement 
pervades the place. Dress parade, artillery practice, guard 
“mount, etc.,in the furt. The historic reminiscences and 
“the ever-varying view from all points are only a small part 
of the attractions of the Hygeia and Old Point Comfort. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


WIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


The Princess Anne 


18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 

A gg of ocean and pine forests makes it an 
especi ealthful resort, with a positively curative 
Backing grounds at upper end of Curri- 
Address TTEN , Proprietor. 
Plans, etc., at 96 Broadway, New York (Room 55). 


TRAVEL 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s new- 
est and most beautiful bridge. 


Cahfornia 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


Sailings Weekly Between 


New York ana Southampton 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
‘*CITY OF PARIS”’ and *‘CITY OF NEW YORK ”’ 
Each. 


10,500 Tons 


“CITY OF BERLIN,” “CITY OF CHESTER” 


These Magnificent Wessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
r and rapidity of "their passage across the 

The. ‘Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, bene = ibraries, Bar- 
ber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these Steam- 
ers are fitted with Electric Light, and the ae Table, 
and accommodations throughout are unsurpass 

Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced ‘en. and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line naga Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

elphia 

FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL ae COMPANY 
General Agents 
6 BowLinGc GREEN, New York. 


307 WaLnutT St., Philadelphia. 
32 SoutH St., Chicago. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


FLORIDA 


By Charles Ledyard Norton 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and Large Folding 
Map of the State. Third Edition. Revised, 
| with New Index, $1.00. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
15 East Sixteenth St., New York 


Travel 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
The Standard Railway of America 


‘TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 
March 2d, 1893 
March 29th, 1893 


EXCURSION TICKETS al neces 


sary xpenses in both directions, three days’ 

at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 
entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 


Dates of Starting 


tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chapero= Accompany Each Party. 

For itinerary containing full pereten. apply to 

Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 8 49 road- 

bone New York; 860 Fulton Street, Broo lyn; or 
33 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. n. Pass. Agt. Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt. 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE ~* 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines hetween all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 
phan and commodious steamships between Port Tampa 
K obi est, and. Havana Port Tampa 
no ile (weekly) Port fears and St. James City (Pine 
I runta Kassa, vers. ang 
Ca River and of the t Coast (semi- 
weekly); Port Tampa and_ Manatee Scat daily (except 
Sunda y). Excursions to Jamaica and the West India 
iaenas during the winter season. 


The THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS 
owned by the Plant System, situated on the 
line of the South Florida Railroad, are under 
the general management of Mr. J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa 
Described by a prominent writer as.‘‘a modern wonder 
of the world.’’. 
Magnificent in its pammagies furnishings and surround- 
ings. Opens January 16, ’93 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unique 
structure, richly furnished and complete in every detail 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


Winter Park 
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The Outlook 


It will be more convenient for our readers if, in report- - 


ang the history of the movements in the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country during 
the past week, we do not un- 
dertake to state them in 
chronological order, but group 
them about the individuals 
immediately concerned in the 
several issues involved. We 
have _ heretofore 
the reinstatement of Father 
McGlynn in the priestly of- 
fice, and accompanied that 
report with the expressed 
opinion that it was not based 


economic teachings, which 


Monsignor Satolli 


Our opinion has since been 
fully confirmed. He was removed from office for sus- 
taining Henry George’s doctrine that land is not prop- 
erly a subject of private ownership, and was excom- 
municated because, when summoned, he did not go to 
‘Rome. His restoration to the communion of the Church 
and the office of priesthood is based, not upon a retrac- 
tion of his economic opinions, but upon the official decla- 


ration that there is nothing in those opinions contrary to | 


the faith and teachings of the Church. This letter on 
_ which the action of Monsignor Satolli was taken is at 
once so brief and so significant that we give it entire. 
Though dated in December, it is only just made public: 


Monsignore : 

“I am very happy to learn that it has been judged that there is 
nothing contrary to Catholic doctrine in the doctrine taught by me as 
it was explained by me in the exposi- 
tion of the same which I sent to your | 
Grace, and I rejoice that you are 
prepared to remove the ecclesiasti- 
‘cal censures. 

“T assure you that I have never 
said and would never say consciously 
a word contrary to the teachings of 
the Church and of the Apostolic 
See, to which teachings, and notably 
to those contained in the encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum,’ I give and have 
ever given a full adhesion, and if 
whatsoever word may have ever 
escaped me which might seem not 
entirely conformable to those teach- 
ings, I would like to recall it or to 
interpret it in a sense conformable 
to them. I have not consciously 
failed in the respect due to the 
authority of the Holy See; but if whatsoever word may have ever 
escaped me not conformable to the respect due to it, I should be the 
first to regret it and to recall it. As to the journey to Rome, I will 
make it within three or four months if the matter be not otherwise 
determined by the Holy Father. Iam, 

“ Your Grace’s very obedient servant, 

** December 23, 1892.” 


«Tt is hardly necessary for us to repeat here what we said 


Rev. Edward McGlynn, D.D. 


EDWARD MCGLYNN. 


reported 


on any retraction of his. 


led to his excommunication. 


at the time of Father McGlynn’s removal from the priest- 
hood, that it was due to a singular ignorance on Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s part of the true nature of the single-tax 
theory and its relations to the ethical teachings of the 
Church of Rome on the general subject of communism. 


The week has made it very clear, too, that the views of 
Monsignor Satolli on the school question are even more 
far-reaching than the public were at first permitted to un- 
derstand. While the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics keep 
their own counsel, and we are largely dependent on. un- 
official reports and fragmentary interviews, out of all the 
complicated and contradictory stories certain facts are 
clear. We now know that the propositions on the school 
question, submitted by Monsignor Satolli to the meeting 
of Archbishops in New York City, represented the views 
of the Vatican, though not its final and authoritative de- 
cision. Among these propositions, the gist of which was 


reported in The Christian Union some weeks since, was one 


affirmation of a radical nature only just made public: 

“ We strictly forbid any one, whether bishop or priest, and this is 
the expressed prohibition of the Sovereign Pontiff through the Sacred 
Congregation, either by act or threat, to exclude from the sacraments 
as unworthy, parents who choose to ; 
send their children to the public 
schools. As regards the children 
themselves, this enactment applies 
with still greater force.” 

When it is remembered that 
again and again high offi- 
cials in the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country have 
endeavored to coerce their 
parishioners into supporting 
the parochial school system by 
threatening to deprive, not 
only the parents, but the chil- 
dren, of the sacraments if the 
children attended the public 
schools, it will be seen that this. is a very radical and 
far-reaching utterance. And it is still more far-reaching 
when coupled with the command that only teachers of 
proved capacity shall be permitted to teach in parochial 
schools, It is true that these commands, though here 
phrased in the language of absolute authority, are not 
yet authoritatively issued. They go first to the bishops 
and archbishops for their criticisms and comments—but 


Archbishop Ireland 


‘not for their vote; and when finally issued—and that 


they will be issued substantially as here phrased there 
appears to be small doubt among the well informed—they 
become the law of the Roman Catholic Church for the 
United States. 
® 

While thus the American party within that Church has 
secured such apparently decisive results in favor of an 
American and liberal policy, the Ultramontanes have re- 
sorted to a very un-Catholic method of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. We referred last week to the “flood of misrepre- 
sentations of Monsignor Satolli and Archbishop Ireland ” 
which appeared, in suspicious similarity of Janguage and 


| 
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simultaneousness of publication, in secular journals in all 
parts of the country. These sometimes took on the form 
of an “interview” with a “distinguished Catholic high in 
the Church,” sometimes the form of a letter, anonymous 
but unmistakably of Roman Catholic authorship, occasion- 
ally of editorials, whose inspiration one familiar with 
ecclesiastical affairs could easily discern. The suspicion 
that a “literary bureau” had been organized much after 
the fashion of similar bureaus in political campaigns grew 
well-nigh into a certainty as these various publications 
were compared ; and the source of this intellectual activ- 
ity was at length unearthed by the Chicago ‘ Sunday 
Post,” which got hold of a letter from Archbishop 
Corrigan himself, indiscreetly written over his own signa- 
ture, to a Roman Catholic layman in Chicago, asking his 
co-operation in securing the publication of one of these 
pseudo interviews in a Chicago daily. This particular in- 
terview was based on the semi-official account which The 
Christian Union had given of the now famous Faribault 
plan. Further investigations by the “Post” discovered 
the fact that other similar 
“interviews” had been fur- 
nished, or the privilege of 
publication sought, by mem- 
bers of Archbishop Corrigan’s 
household. The object of them 
all was expressed with deli- 
cious but dangerous frankness 
by one of these ecclesiastical 
correspondents in the follow- 
ing extraordinary words : 

“ The battle-cry of ‘No force bill, 
no negro domination,’ won the late 
election. We must have such a cry 
in order to warn the Pope and 
force him to recall Monsignor Sa- 
tolli.” 
The italics are ours; but the spectacle of an American 
hierarchy appealing to public sentiment in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States to force the Pope to 
set that Church against the public sentiment of a large 
proportion within that Church, and of all Americans with- 
out it, is a curious and interesting testimony, from an unex- 
pected quarter, to the power of public opinion. Whether 
there is truth in the report that charges are already on 
their way to the Vatican of a conspiracy in the American 
hierarchy to defeat the papal will, we cannot be sure; but, 
whether such charges have been preferred or not, it is cer- 
tain that the exposure of the literary bureau has robbed it 
of all its efficacy, and that the recalcitrant ecclesiastics must 
submit with a good grace to the present trend of events, 
or discover some new way of resisting or diverting the 
current. 


Cardinal Gibbons 


It is doubtless a significant fact that Monsignor Satolli 
has his residence at the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. 
tinctly an American Catholic, thoroughly interested in and 
unconcealedly committed to the party of progress. At 
Washington Monsignor Satolli is in easy communication 
with Cardinal Gibbons, whose interposition secured the 
papal reversal of the condemnation, by certain ecclesiastics, 
on this continent, of the Knights of Labor, and whose 
identification with the interests of the workingmen has been 
frankly avowed. Monsignor Satolli’s chief spokesman and 
defender, not to say eulogist, in the West, is Archbishop 
Ireland, the advocate of public education and of pacific 
and friendly relations with Protestants. These circum- 


The ‘Christian Union 


cases of Fathers Corrigan 


Pope, instead of 


The head of this University, Bishop Keane, is dis- - 
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stances, no less than the hostility to him, which has been 
unmistakably traced to Archbishop Corrigan, and the 
results of his action in the | 


and McGlynn, make clear 
his spirit and policy. And 
the latest report from Rome 
makes it equally clear that in 
this spirit and policy he not 
only represents the Vatican, 
but is wholly upheld by it. - 
For the answer which Rome 
cables to the attempt to 
“force” the Pope is the semi- 
official declaration that the 
recalling 
Monsignor Satolli, has made 
the office of Apostolic Delegate 
permanent and has appointed 
Monsignor Satolli as the first 
to fill the office. The exact effect of this act it is not 
easy to state, but it is clearly a strong indorsement of the 
course of Monsignor Satolli thus far. It does not, as we 
understand the matter, make the United States less than 
heretofore a missionary country‘in the view of Rome, nor 
take the supervision of its ecclesiastical affairs out’ of the 
hands of the Propaganda, which is the Roman Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Board. But it does lessen, if it does 
not prevent, appeals to the Vatican from decisions of the 


Archbishop Corrigan 


- ecclesiastical tribunals here, and constitutes, or rather 


makes it always practicable and easy to constitute, through 
the permanent Delegate resid- 
ing here, a final Court of 
Appeals, composed of Ameri- 
can ecclesiastics able to ex- 
amine all questions from the 
American point of view. It 
perhaps should be added that 
such an official is exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical ; that he 
has no political functions ; 
and that his appointment in 
no wise tends to establish 
official relations between 
: Rome and the United States, 
—— which latter Government has 
| never recognized in the Vati- 
can any temporal sovereignty, or established diplomatic 
relations with it, or treated it as a political organization. 


| 
The death of Benjamin F. Butler removes from the 


American Commonwealth a character which has always 
been interesting but never very influential. Distinctively an 
American product—so distinctively that he would have been 
impossible in any other country—a man of great force of 
character, of originality of resource, of great knowledge of 
men, quick, keen, sagacious, unhampered by conscientious 
scruples in his political and professional career, thoroughly 
believing in the motto “ Nothing succeeds like success,” 

and always, apparently, willing to pay whatever price was 
necessary to secure success, yet wholly free from any 
suspicion of that social vice which France so readily con- 
dones and America visits with so just and severe a condem- 
nation, the political ill-success of General Butler must be 
regarded as a phenomenon to be accounted for. We call 


his life an ill-success: for the highest Federal position he 
ever occupied was as Representative ; his military career was 
certainly not a success, if it cannot be characterized as a 
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failure : even his administration of his office in New Orleans | 


_ was more effectual.in arousing a commingled loathing and 
hatred in the South than. any admiration in the North; 
and his. brief administration as Governor of Massachusetts 
was an episode which led to no further political results. 
And yet General Butler was by no means the worst figure 
in American politics. He did not merely represent himself. 
By the side of William M. Tweed or Senator Hill he shines. 
Self seeker he may have been, perhaps was; but he 
distinctly represented a principle and a class. He was 
an American “ Red.” Throughout his political career he 
stood for the party of discontent. Before the war, as a 
Democrat in Massachusetts, he was identified with the 
forces which were against wealth and culture in the old 
Bay State. A born fighter, a natural revolutionist, he 
entered the army at the breaking out of the Civil War, 
drawn by commingled motives of patriotism and combative- 
ness. He invented the doctrine that the negro was “ con- 
traband ” of war, less because it led on to emancipation 
than because it was an ingenious blow at the Southern 
aristocracy. Injuring that aristocracy far less than did 
Sherman, he was hated by it more bitterly, because hate 
excites hate. In his almost farcical Presidential campaign 
his appeals were to the poor against the rich, and he com- 
mitted himself to political measures which had little or 
nothing to commend them except their supposed appeal to 
class hostility. His audacity was that of a partisan who 


understood, or thought that he understood, his own constit- 
uency and cared little or nothing for the estimates of any 


others. And we cannot but regard his political career as an 
indication that there is at present in the United States only 
a very small population, relatively, which will respond to 
and follow and reinforce even so sagacious and forceful a 
representative of popular discontent and revolutionary de- 
mocracy as was Benjamin F. Butler. He was the Boulanger 
of American politics; and his public career affords a 
_ tolerably fair measurement of the political power of revo- 
lutionary elements in the United States. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that it was the good fortune of the country 
that his lot was cast in Massachusetts. There are other 
States where he would probably have been a more influ- 
ential factor in political life. 


The House Committee on Banking and Currency has 
made a majority report in favor of the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act, and many influential business men in this city, 
Boston, Albany, and elsewhere have united in vigcrous 
demands that the repeal be immediate. Senator Sherman 
himself has expressed the desire that the bill should be 
repealed ; for, at the time he drafted it, he liked it as little 
as did most of his Republican associates. The measure 
was a compromise, half-way acceptable to every one and 
fully acceptable to no one. The obstacle to its repeal is 
that its opponents cannot agree upon a substitute. In 
‘spite of the yearly addition of fifty million dollars’ worth of 
currency under it, prices, after a temporary rise, have for 
two years again been falling, and a time of falling prices is 
not opportune for cutting off fresh supplies of silver cur- 
rency and making an increased demand for gold. The 
Western and Southern Democrats who voted against the 
Sherman Act because they wanted the free coinage of 


silver are now as much opposed to its repped as the 


Western 


The Quarantine Bill which passed the United States 
Senate last week seems at first sight to provide a rather 
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complex and roundabout way of securing uniform and 
stringent quarantine laws in this country. It contains, 
however, all that is really necessary to bring about the 
desired results, if only the National authorities use the 
power conferred upon them with promptness and firmness.. 
The bill does not do away with State or municipal health 
regulations, but it empowers the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whenever he shall judge the existing regulations to be not 
sufficient, to make any additional rules and regulations. 
If the State or municipal authorities decline or neglect to 
enforce these new regulations, the President is directed to — 
enforce them, and to adopt any measures necessary in his 
judgment to prevent the introduction or spread of disease. 
The President may also appoint special officers ‘to carry 
out these measures. It is also provided that all the rules 
and regulations made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall operate uniformly, so as not to discriminate against 
any particular port or place. The objection to passing at 
once a uniform set of quarantine regulations which should 
take precedence of State and municipal laws seems to come 
mainly from the reluctance of some of the Southern cities 
to indorse anything which might, by any stretch of authority, 
endanger their already existing sanitary precautions. New 
Orleans, for instance, which has had long experience with 
the subject, declares, through its Representatives, that in 
former years it has suffered greatly by the overruling of the 
local Board of Health by the Washington authorities. It 
is extremely probable that the law which has passed the 
Senate will be adopted by the House, and the country may 
look forward with confidence to a reasonable and intelli- 
gent way of dealing with sanitary and immigration problems 
next spring. Steamship-owners have lately reported that 
the booking of visitors from abroad to the World’s Fair has 
greatly fallen off. It is also true that international com- 
merce has suffered greatly from the doubt as regards what 
might or might not be done next spring. In both respects 
the passage of the new law will, it is believed, have a 


_ decidedly favorable effect. 


A much-needed piece of historical work has been 
splendidly performed by Mr. Horace White, of this: city, 
and embodied in an address delivered before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in Philadel, hia. 


last week. The subject was “ National and State Banks,’” 


and the address was mainly a discriminating review of the 
State banking systems before the war. In Indiana, in 
Ohio, in Louisiana, and in Massachusetts the State banks 
were decidedly successful, weathering all panics and 
redeeming all notes in spite of the fact that the banks 
were allowed to issue notes in excess of their paid-in 

capital. This being true, urges Mr. White, it becomes 
clear that if State laws and State supervision secured a 
sound banking system, the public need of more currency 
might again be supplied on the “ banking Priaciple.” 
This principle, as he puts it, “affirms that all trade is bar- 
ter, that men would swap their goods and services directly 
and without the use of money if they could, and that, since 
they cannot, any machine which will do this swapping is a 
saving and gain to mankind. The checks of an individual 
often circulate through three or four hands before they 
reach the bank for payment. The bank-note is the 
cashier’s check on the bank. These cashiers’ checks 
circulate more widely than private checks because the 
bank’s credit is more widely known. Since real money is 
capital, they economize the use of capital.” This is also 
the theory of Treasury notes, or greenbacks, the signature — 
of the United States Treasurer being the signature of the 


: 
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cashier of the Government, the credit of which is even 
amore widely known than the credit of the banks. 


“What Mr. White proposes is that the National banks shall 
%be allewed to issue notes up to ninety per cent. of their 
capital. With rare public spirit, he recommends that this 
aprivilege should not be granted for nothing, but that a two per 
«Cent, tax should be levied on the notes the banks should keep 
‘Joaned among their customers. This plan would certainly 
“effect a vast saving of real money, lessen the strain upon 
.gold in times of public confidence, and yield a considera- 
‘ble public revenue. Nevertheless, the plan, though more 
economical than the present one of buying silver bullion 
zand issuing notes upon it, is more hazardous. The notes of 
private banks could not be made legal tender, and therefore 
mo creditor could be compelled to accept them in time of 
ypanic—the very time when more money than usual is 
needed. ‘On the other hand, during times of over-con- 
vfidence the banks could keep afloat a vast quantity of 
‘money. It was against this evil that the English Bank 
.Act of 1844 provided, and our own country has frequently 
vsufferei from the same evil. The capital and sur- 
yplus of our National banks is about one thousand mill- 
tions. To permit these banks suddenly to pour ninety 
yper cent. or even fifty per cent. of this sum in paper 
smoney upon the public would be a measure of inflation 
‘compared with which the yearly issue of fifty millions of 
‘Treasury notes by the Government would be moderation 
itself. ‘What is wanted is uniform prices and money uni- 
iformly geod. The Government is the only institution able 
sto supply us with such money, and the Government is the 
only institution willing to supply us with such money, since 
dt is the only institution whose interests are neither on the 
side of debtors nor of creditors. 


“Those who have followed the history of the American 
Board for the last five or six years cannot, we think, doubt 
‘in what direction public sentiment in the Congregational 
«churches is tending. When The Christian Union pub- 
‘lished its first editorial, “ A Danger Signal,” it stood ab- 
-solutely alone in calling attention to and condemning the 
imperious course and spirit of the Home Secretary in im- 
(posing en candidates for foreign missionary service a creed 
-of his own construction. The demand at Des Moines for 
an investigation of the charges publicly preferred was 
-cavalierly refused—the first time, we believe, in the his- 
‘tory of the Board that a demand for investigation was re- 
-sisted by its officers or denied by the Corporate Members. 
‘Since then an investigation has been had ; the charges pre- 
‘ferred have been made good; the policy pursued has been 

tacitly if not explicitly condemned; the formal creed 
-drafted by the Home Secretary has been withdrawn from 
ccirculatien: but under new forms and by new methods the 
‘same theological conditions have been imposed. When 
<complaints were uttered, the answer has been, The churches 
-are satisfied, or they would not continue their contribu- 
‘tions. When the question of continuing contributions has 
cbeen raised, the churches have been counseled not to 
-starve the missionaries in the field because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration in Boston. At last patience 
‘has ceased to be a virtue. One church, whose contribu- 
‘tions have never been large, has withdrawn its contribu- 
‘tions altogether, and another, probably the largest single 
<ontributer in the country, has presented to the Board and 
to all its Corporate Members a vigorous protest against 
tthe policy pursued, and a demand that those in office who 
sare withstanding the will of the churches be removed at 
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the next annual meeting. We advise all Congregational 


churches that believe that foreign missionaries should 


have the same liberty which, by universal consent, is ac- 
corded to pastors at home, and that no other theological 
qualification should be required: -for the ordination ‘of one 


than for the ordination of the other, to follow the example 


which the Old South Church has set, and accompany their 
contributions with a similar demand. 


We have reported in another column the final action of 
the New York Presbytery in the case of Professor Briggs, 
and its own interpretation of that action, and also the pro- 
posed withdrawal of Dr. Clark from the Presbytery on the 
ground that the course of the General Assembly denies to 
Presbyterian clergymen the liberty to hold views which are 
in fact held by an increasing number. The interpretation 
put by the Presbytery upon its own’ action confirms the 
interpretation which we have already given to our readers, 
and makes it needless for us here to do more than restate 
the simple issue involved. This is not whether Moses | 
wrote the Pentateuch, nor whether Isaiah was written by 
more than one author, nor whether the Bible in its original 
manuscripts was free from all error, nor whether man at 
death is instantly made perfect in holiness, but whether 
subscription to the Westminster Creed is to be so inter- 
preted as to leave room for differences of opinion upon 
these and kindred questions. In one respect, to which a 
correspondent has called our attention, we must correct 
our summary of the result of the Briggs trial, as given in 
our issue of January 7. The charge that Dr. Briggs 
teaches that processes of redemption may extend to the 
world to come, in the case of many who die in sin, was 
stricken out of the indictment. Unfortunately, it was not 
stricken out of the official reports of the indictment fur- 
nished to the press. 

Mr. Gladstone has passed his eighty-third year, has re- 
ceived congratulations from all quarters of the globe, 
notably from the sovereign of the country of which he has 
long been the foremost political leader, not only in 
intellectual ability but in disinterestedness and breadth of 
view, and has just returned in great vigor from what 
he would call a vacation, in southern “Europe ; which 
means that he has probably been writing an essay © 
on some subject involving wide historical investigation, or 
reviewing Homer or the ‘“ Divine Comedy.” In the 
meantime, the Committee of the Cabinet, of which Mr. 
James Bryce is the foremost member, is believed to have 
substantially completed the draft of the Home Rule Bill. 
In a recent speech to his constituents at Newcastle, Mr. 
Morley seemed to intimate that the bill had reached its 
final form, and that, in his judgment, that form was one 
which ought to command tbe joint support of both Eng- 
land and Ireland. Certainly no bill was ever framed in 
the face of circumstances more difficult. To please both 
England and Ireland is a task which the combined efforts 
of men so able as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Professor 
Bryce, and Lord Rosebery might well shrink from. The 
chances of such a bill, even if it passes the House of Com- 
mons, would still be extremely doubtful, for it seems to be 
generally expected in England by men of all parties that 
it will be thrown out by the House of Lords, and thrown 
out by a majority so great as to make it impossible to 
change it by the creation of new peers, even if Mr. Glad- 
stone were willing to proceed tothat length. It looks very 
much as if Mr. Parnell’s fall had indefinitely postponed the 
fruition of the long Irish struggle, and as if the old story 
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of the defeat of Irish hopes by Irish hands were to be 


We have ‘aint more than once of late on in fact 
that ‘the anti-Semitic feeling seems to be growing rather 
than diminishing in Germany. This position is more than 
-confirmed by the London “ Economist,” which declares that 
‘it is true not only of Germany, but of Russia, Austria, and 
Hungary also, and that it is becoming a very serious polit- 
‘ical question. In Austria the feeling of antagonism seems 
‘to be steadily deepening. The Hungarian peasants have 
become so violent that in many places the Jews are in dan- 
ger of their lives. In Germany, Ahlwardt, whose election 
‘by a large majority to the Reichstag was recently reported 
in these columns,.and who is now serving a term of im- 
- prisonment of five months for slandering certain Jewish 
contractors, appears to be gaining rather than losing pub- 
lic support. His recent election was due largely to Con- 
-servative backing, although he is a Liberal in politics. It 
‘is unnecessary to speak of the situation in Russia. In 
France, where the Jews have had more comfortable condi- 
tions and a freer life than anywhere else in Europe for the 
last century, the same feeling of antagonism is showing itself 
in many ways, and especially in the press, which loses no 
opportunity of making savage attacks upon them. The sig- 
nificance of this movement is not clear. It seems to register 
one of those reactionary waves of sentiment which at times 
move apparently in the face of the current of civilization. 
‘The keen Jewish intelligence and the general ability which 


the Jew is showing everywhere over the world would nat- 


urally give rise to personal antagonisms, but it is difficult 
to see why it should give rise to these broad race antago- 
nisms. It may be true, as De Vogii¢ has recently said in a 
leading French magazine, that the Jew represents wealth, 
and that there is all over the Continent an uprising against 
wealth, not unlike those uprisings which in former times 
marked the steady advance of the industrial spirit upon 
feudalism, or of the destruction of a landed aristocracy by 
the advance of democracy. Whatever may be the expla- 
nation of the fact, it is, from every point of view, eminently 
discouraging. 
Adam Smith’s observation that those at the top of soci- 
ety are always the best organized applies to each grade of 
society as well as to society as a whole. The best-paid 
workmen are the best organized, while the worst-paid 
workmen, by reason of being worst organized, are sub- 
ected to harder conditions all along the line in getting the 
meager wages granted them. The waiters form a con- 
spicuous example of a disorganized class. One of the 
-worst of the impositions from which they suffer has before 
‘been brought to our attention, but now needs to be brought 
‘to public attention, since a movement has been started to 
‘remedy it. The saloons serve as the chief employment 
‘bureaus for waiters. The head waiters of some of the best 


restaurants, and of a great many of the poorer ones, 


-agree, for a consideration, to engage all their subordinates 
from certain saloon-keepers. The latter do not charge 
the waiters outright for the places secured them, but com- 
ipel them to come to the saloons again and again “ to see 
about it ” before final arrangements are made. We have 
‘before been told by individual waiters, just as we are.now 
-assured by Mr. John Mee, the President of the New York 
Waiters’ Union, that only the men who drink and treat a 
good deal can secure places through these bureaus. The 
Waiters’ Union, which is. struggling to establish itself, 
‘wishes to organize its own employment bureau, just as the 
Bakers’ Union and others have already done—~. ¢., se- 
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cure ns eftininel rooms which waiters, whether at work 
or out of work, may have as a meeting-place. Whenever 
a vacancy occurs, word could be brouglit or sent to these 
headquarters, and a man delegated to fill it. We are glad 
to hear that some of the hotel proprietors regard this plan 
with favor, recognizing that a better grade of waiters would 
be furnished them by the union than by the present de- 
— system of saloon employment agencies. 
& 7 

That people are now living who may some day travel by 
continuous rail journey from Cape Horn to the Cape of | 
Good Hope seems to the “ Review of Reviews ” not beyond 
possibility. The remark is made apropos of the recent 
offer of Mr. Cecil Rhodes to the British Government to 
build at his own expense a telegraph line from Cape Town 
to Uganda, with the intention of its being extended in time 
to Khartoum, and thence to Cairo. This means a line of 
wire, to be followed sooner or later by a line of rail, from 
one end of Africa to the other. Meanwhile a “ pan-Ameri- 
can” line is being planned to extend similarly through the 
length of South America. By it our hypothetical traveler 
of the future, starting from Cape Horn, would connect 
with Mexican and United States lines, would advance north 
through proposed branches of the Canadian Pacific, across 
Alaska and the Behring Straits—we suspect that this will 
be the last to be built of the “ Review’s ” projected roads 
—and thence make connection with the great Russian 
trans-Siberian road already under way, and so to Europe 
and Africa. Dispatches from St. Petersburg, by the way, 
state that the Russian budget for the year calls for eighty- 
one millions of rubles for extra expenditure, most of it 
being needed for the great railway undertakings the Govern- 
ment is carrying on. One section of the trans-Siberian 
road is already nearly finished, and 12,000 men are at 
work upon it. 

GENERAL NeEws.—The wedding of the Princess Marie 

Edinburgh to Crown Prince Ferdinand of Roumania 
tu « place on Tuesday of last week, at the Royal Schloss 
in Roumania. The Argentine Government has decided 
to disarm the rebels still upholding the opposition move- 
ment, and it is thought that the rebellion is practically at 
an end. Several Russian Nihilists were last week 
expelled from France. Superintendent Byrnes, of the 


‘New York police force, last week preferred charges 


against Inspectors Williams and McAvoy, and against 
Captains Stephenson, Westervelt, and Dokerty, to the 
effect that, although repeatedly warned, they have: allowed 
gambl!ing-houses in their districts to continue in existence 
until they were closed by the Superintendent’s own 
detectives; the Police Commissioners have acquitted 
the Inspectors and have censured the Captains. The 
Municipal Building Commission of this city has decided to 
erect a large city hall building, partly on the site of the old 
City Hall, and covering a large part of the City Hall 
Park; it has been urged by admirers of the old building 
that its architectural and historical character makes it well 
worth while to remove it to some other part of the city. 
The New York Republican State Caucus has nominated 
Mr. Hiscock for United States Senator. The trial of 
the men accused of placing poison in the food of the men 
who took the place of the Homestead strikers has pro- 
ceeded through the week at Pittsburg. Ex-Mayor 
William H. Wickham, of New York City, died Friday of 
last week, at the age of sixty. Frances Ann Kemble, 


the famous actress and writer, died in London on Mon- 
day, at the age of seventy-three.——-The Pope has ap- 
pointed fourteen new cardinals; among them are Arch- 
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- not in evil-doing, but in being found out. 


 « bishop Vaughan, of England, and Archbishop. Logue, of . 
a angie: there is no American on the list. 


The French Crisis 


‘The — crisis continues to abaorb the interest of 


Europe, and, whatever may be its final issue, is in many 


ways one of the most interesting incidents in the recent 
political history of the world, It is a melancholy fact that 
so great a mass of corruption should exist in France, but 


_it is an eminently healthful thing that its existence has 


been discovered and its extent completely disclosed. The 
world needs to get rid of the idea that sin consists, 


holding up their’ hands in horror at this disclosure of 
wholesale corruption who would not have been shocked at 


all if the secret had been kept, as such secrets some-_ 
_ times are kept, fora time, by whispers in undertone through- 


out society. The indignation of the French people is the 


_ surest indication of their moral soundness, and the inten- 


sity of the crisis, which seems at moments to threaten the 
existence of the Republic itself, is the most satisfactory 
thing about it. Such a disclosure of corruption in the rul- 


_,. ing party ought to shock a government to its foundations ; 


and if the Republic survives, as it probably will, it will 
indicate that a very sound political education has already 
been achieved by the French people. Perhaps the worst 
feature of the situation is the disclosure of the venality of 


- the Parisian press; a disclosure which ovght to go far to 


shake the great influence which that press has heretofore 


exerted. 


The past week has been a prolonged crisis rather thana 


series of crises. As The Christian Union was going to 


press last week the resignation of the Ministry was 
reported, due to a division of sentiment within the Cabi- 


net on the question of the thorough ventilation of the 


scandal, The Cabinet was reorganized with the omission 
of M. de Freycinet—a minister of the first rank in experi- 
ence and ability, but whose skirts are, unfortunately, not 


clear of connection with the scandal—and of M. Loubet, 


who was not strong enough for the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior at so difficult a passage, and who had lost the confi- 
dence of his colleagues and the Republic. In the new 
Ministry M. Ribot remains Premicr, but exchanges the 
Foreign Office for the position of Minister of the Interior ; 
which means that M. Ribot intends to govern France. At 


_ the same time, on the reassembling of the Chamber of 


Deputies, M. Floquet, the outgoing President, who had 


intended to offer himself for re-election, withdrew his can- 


didacy, and M. Casimir-Perier was elected his successor ; 
so the scandal claims another victim. The result of the 
Cabinet crisis was the purification of the Ministry from all 
persons who have in any way been connected with the 
scandal, so that the members of the present Cabinet have, 
at this moment, a perfectly clean record, and have com- 
mitted themselves again and again to a prosecution of the 
investigation of the offenders which shall not stop short of 
complete disclosure and final justice. On Thursday the 
opportunity of testing the strength of the Ministry was 
afforded when a Deputy interpellated the Government as 
to the date of the next general elections, demanding that 
an early date should be fixed. This led to a violent dis- 
cussion, in which some of the Deputies denounced the 
Government, demanded the immediate dissolution of the 
Chamber and the calling of a Constituent Assembly. 
M. Ribot replied with characteristic frankness and vigor, 


declaring that the law must be left to accomplish its ends, — 


Union 


People are now | 


country to a group of stock-jobbers. 


Carnot, with a view to force him out of office. 
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and that. .the Chamber ought to pursue its labors until 
those ends are secured, and that in the meantime it was 
inexpedient to discuss the date of the elections. He then 


_ demanded the order of the day, and was sustained by a 


vote of 329 to 206, 
Meanwhile the examinations of the sadeniil divectors 


have been going on from day to day, and fully confirm the 


; eneral impression of the entire rottenness of the manage- 


ment of the Company, and the ex‘ent of the cor:uption 


which it has introduced into public life. With a frank- 


ness which approaches cynicism, M. Charles de Lesseps 
has laid bare the situation of the directors for a number of 


years past, from which it is clear that several years ago all 
rational hope of completing the enterprise was given up, 


and the Company, like a bankrupt firm which refuses to 


make an honest failure, but strives in every possible way to 
put off the evil day, began a long course of financial kite- 
flying which amounted to nothing short of robbery of the 
French people. These facts, becoming known, naturally 
drew around the Company speculators, journalists, and 
politicians of the baser sort, although many of them stand- 
ing very high in the community and occupying the most 
prominent positions. These corruptionists bled the Com- 
pany without mercy, and for several years past this gigantic 
swindle has gone on with the connivance of the French 
press, of many French financiers, and of a goodly number 
of French Senators and Deputies, and at least one Minister 
of the State, while the French people have been steadily 
drawn upon in one form or another to supply the necessary 
funds. In modern history there has been no robbery of a 
people on so great a scale, and it is natural, therefore, that 


the whole people should revolt against the men identified 
with the scandal, 


That most of the public men concerned 
were Republicans does not mean that corruption is by any 
means restricted to the ranks of the Republican party. 


simply means that, being the party in power, the moderate 


Republicans, or Opportunists, as they are called in France, 


were the only persons whom it was worth while to purchase. 


If Royalists or Radicals had been in power, Royalists and 
Radicals would have been bought in like manner. The 
greatest blow which the Republicans have suffered was the 
discovery that M. Baihaut, as Minister of Public Works, 
had sold himself for a million francs, of which something 
over three hundred thousand were actually delivered. It is 
only when all these elements are taken into account that 
the courage and vigor displayed by President Carnot and 
by M. Ribot can be fully appreciated. They have had to 
bear the full force of the discovery that the group of men 


whom they represent and who are their natural political 


supporters have very largely sold themselves and their 
They have been 
obliged to relentlessly prosecute these men, and thus to drive 
the knife to the very heart of their own political support, 
while at the same time, by the very vigor of their action, 
they gave new emphasis to the combined attack of Radi- 
cals, Royalists, and Monarchists of all sections. For- 
tunately, no Royalist has any hold upon the imagination 
of France, and there is no military hero within sight. 
Fortunately; also, in spite of every attempt to associate 
his name with the scandal, nobody as yet believes in the 


complicity of President Carnot with the corruption which 


has invaded the ranks of the men behind him. There is 
reason to believe that a complete disclosure of the scandal 
has been made. For this reason, and as a last resource, 
a combined attack is now being made upon President 
This is 
likely to mark the last stage in the crisis. If it fails, the 
opponents of the Government must submit to the natural 
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process of law in the "punishment of the men contlected 


with the scandal. * If it succeeds and the President resigns, — 


all sorts of political possibilities ‘are opened up’ to them. 
During the past two or three days charges of all kinds 
have been made by Radicals and Monarchists against the 
President.. The attack has been so simultaneous and so 
vigorously sustained that it seems to hint to an agree- 
ment between these various parties. Every possible 
weapon has been used, but so far all of them have 
glanced aside. Madame Carnot was accused of taking 
money from the Canal people to spend in charity, 
but the charge was no sooner made than it was refuted. 
President Carnot was accused of complicity with Baihut 
in countersigning, as Minister of Finance, the bill which 
the then Minister of Public Works submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; but nobody believes that that counter- 
sign was anything more than an act done in the routine of 
official business, 
are declaring that, while he is unquestionably a very popu- 
lar man, he has no political following and is without 
weight in the community.’ It is very clear that no serious 


charge of any kind against the President has obtained the 


slightest credence, and that what the Socialists, Boulan- 
gists, Radicals, and Royalists are trying to do is to worry 
‘him out of office. So far M. Carnot shows no signs of the 
kind of personal irritation which would prompt him to 
throw up his position. On the contrary, he’ seems deter- 
mined, on the one hand, to force the investigation of the 
scandal in every possible way, and, on the other hand, to 
maintain himself by the legitimate use of all his authority. 
He has recently reappointed General Saussier, the Military 
Governor of Paris, for three years. General Saussier has 
forty thousand men under his command, and is known to 
‘be a man of absolute probity. His loyalty to the present 
Government and his determination to stand by it to the 
end are not called into question. 
group of politicians to use him in this crisis. The Gov- 
‘ ernment has promptly expelled several correspondents of 
foreign newspapers who have falsely reported affairs in Paris, 
and is prepared to deal promptly with any attempts at dis- 
order. Apparently the two most resolute and undisturbed 
men in Paris are the two men who are governing France. 


The Roman Catholic Issue 


The controversy in the Roman Catholic Church, which 
is attracting wide attention, but not more than it deserves, 
is, like all similar controversies, complicated. It is partly 
due to personal antagonisms, partly due to race differences, 
partly due to ecclesiastical divisions and the clash of 
philosophical opinions. But beneath all these superficial 
elements, which strike at once upon the eye and ear of the 


beholder, is a far deeper and more fundamental difference, 


having its source in past history. From time immemorial 
there have been in the Roman Catholic Church-two tend- 
encies, one of which has laid emphasis on the.word Roman, 
the other on the word Catholic.’ The~ one. school has 


inherited the imperial ambition of ancient Rome ; it has’ 


sought by new methods to re-establish Rome as the mis- 
tress of the world; it has made her the Holy City and 
sought to superimpose her authority over all the nations’ 


of. the earth.. The other school has been Catholic ; has 


had also its. dream of universal empire, but an empire of 
the spirit rather than.of the. hierarchy ; has believed that 
the Church universal is:and: must.be one Church, and that 


the Christ who is its head must have an earthly. vicegerent - 


As a last resort the opponents of Carnot 


It is impossible for any . 


than temporal supremacy—for unity, not for imperialism... .. 
It would be easy, if the limits of this article permitted, to . 


trace these two currents .in the history of the. Papal 
Church; to show the one always striving to rule over 
humanity by external law, the other striving to unite. 
humanity in a visible union through a spiritual authority. 


Hildebrand was Roman, Augustine was Catholic; Bossuet 


I a9: 


and ‘representative ; but -has sought for-spiritual .rather-, 


was Roman, Féaelon was Catholic; the Jesuits were 


Roman, the J insenists were Catholic; 
be said that Cardinal Manning was Roman and Cardi- 
nal Newman was Catholic. The Catholic wing in the 
Church has always been ready to recognize varieties 
of national temperament and national need, to allow differ- 
ences in policy, method, and ritual, to permit an English 
Catholic, a French Catholic, a German Catholic, and an 
American Catholic Church, each dealing with its own 
problems in its own way, so long as al] were bound together 
by a common loyalty to a common earthly but spiritual head. 
The present Pope, Leo XIII., is a statesman familiar 
with the world and skillful in dealing with it. By temper- 
ament and training he is a diplomat rather than an ecclesi- 
astic. He perceives the nascent power of democracy, he. 
foresees the reign of the common people, and he has 
steadily and consistently, for the last five years, and in 
practical antagonism to the declarations of his predecessor, 
sought to bring the Church into harmony with an age 
whose dominant note is democracy. He perceives that 
the unity of the Church can be maintained only by per- 
mittiog variety in form and method, that the strerigth of 
the Church can be maintained only by accustoming it to 
the air of freedom. Whether, asis reported, his immediate 
counselors are in political and personal sympathy with the 
democratic movement which is steadily pervading the 
understrata of European society, or whether he is guiding 
them whither they know not ; whether he is influenced, by 


the political sympathies of his Italian coadjutors or is 


dominating them by his own strong personality, it is clear 
that not the Pope only, but the Vatican, is steadily pursu- 
ing the policy whose object is, whose issue will be, to 
secure the good will, if not the enthusiastic support, of the 
common people. With skillful diplomacy he has avoided 
or overcome the public antagonisms in Germany excited 
by his predecessor ; in France he has required the Church, 
much against the will of its higher ecclesiastics, to recog- 


"nize and reconcile itself with the Republic; in England, in 


the recent labor difficulties, has, through theactivities of Car- 
dinal Manning, shown the Church to be a friend of the wage-. 
earners ; in Ireland has supported the priesthood i in stand- 
ing vigorously for Home Rule; and now in America prac- 
tically, though not formally, reverses the attitude which. 
has previously been taken by ecclesiastics high in power, 
and sanctions, if he does not commend, that public school 
system which events have proved as dear to sane 
Catholic as to Protestant laymen.. 

These facts give significance to the present controversy. 
The fact, if it be a fact, that Archbishop Ireland has, 
proved himself a more. sagacious ecclesiastic than Arch- 
bishop Corrigan is of no consequence, _ It is of small con-. 


“sequence that Father McGlynn has been , restored and. 
Father Corrigan has not been deposed. What i is signifi-, 
cant is the practically official declaration, coming from the 
‘supreme authority of,the Church, the Pope himself, through. 


his, special .representative, that. the Catholic Church in, 
America, thangh..no . Jess. loyal to the Pope, J is henceforth 


to beam American Catholic Church; that it is to work for 


spiritual ends. through. methods not. inconsistent with Amer- 


it might almost . 


ican life and institutions,; that itis to.be the friend, not the ‘ 
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enemy, of democracy ; that it is to welcome, not to with- 
stand, universal education, nor insist upon guiding that 
education into narrow channels of its own choosing; 
that, in short, it recognizes the truth, which only the blind 
can fail to see, that, for good or for ill, the power in this 
country is, and more and more is to be, reservoired in the 
plain people, and that the spiritual supremacy of the Cath- 
olic Church is to be maintained, if at all, not over them 
but é# and through them, not by their enforced submission 
but by their spontaneous devotion and glad loyalty. 

We heartily welcome these indications of a new life in 
the Roman Catholic Church. We have never believed it 
to be the Antichrist, and have never shared in the “no 
Popery” cry. We believe that the Christian Church is 
larger than any denomination, but we gladly recognize the 
Roman Catholic as a part of that larger Church which 
embraces all who are loyal to Christ as their Master. 
With all true-hearted republicans, we resent the endeavor 
of any foreign prince or potentate to exercise political 
control over the American people and require from them, 
or any portion of them, a loyalty superior to that which 
they acknowledge to their country. But we have no criti- 
cism to offer and no fault to find with the loyalty which is 
spontaneous, with the devotion which is due to gratitude 
and love, and with the unity which binds together any 
portion of our fellow-citizens, not by fetters forged abroad, 
but by a common purpose inspired by faith and hope and 
love. 


The bearing of present events on the educational system 
of the United States we may discuss more fully hereafter. 


The Saving Power of Faith 


Men are saved by faith in more senses than one; the 
world is familiar with the idea that the greatest saving 
power is faith in God, but it has yet to learn the saving 


power of faith expressed by another: in the man who stands 


in sore need of being saved. There is a wonderful tonic 
in the consciousness that others believe in us, see some- 
thing aspiring and noble in us, discern the possibility of 
recovery in us. Discouragement and despair are the 
moods in which men throw themselves away; more men 
are finally lost to themselves and to society in the hour 
when no human being seems to believe in them than at 
any other time. To make a man realize that, despite all 
his sins, somebody still finds in him ground for confidence 


and material for hope, is often to revive his dying spirit and 


give him courage for one more struggle with his tempta- 
tions. When everybody gives him up as lost, he is gener- 
ally lost. Faith is the vital spirit of great achievements, 
but faith must find its resting-place in man as well as in 
God ; one must inspire his fellow with its sublime sympa- 
thy as well as inspire himself with its sublime hope. There 
is no limit to the divine tenderness and love expressed in 
the words and works of Christ, and there is, therefore, no 
limit to the divine faith in the Tecuperative power of the 
human soul ; for the unwearied § eeking of phe. ate. 
lost is meaningless unless behin the: search there is faith 
in the power to find and succor. We ought to believe in 
each other in the blackest times because God believes in us. 
Not only did the dying thief believe in Christ, but Christ 
believed in him. The time to give up a soul as lost never 
comes in this world; God never deserts men, however they 
may desert him. And the time to give faith its greatest 
opportunity is the hour whén the man has lost all faith in 
himself ; when he feels that he has severed all ties and 
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stands friendless and solitary in a world whose order he 
has violated. Faith expressed by another in such an hour 
has often been the door through which a lost man has. 
come back to himself again, and in another’s forbearance 
and love has once more come to believe himself a child of 


God. 
Editorial Notes 


That the Pope dares at the same moment to antagonize the 
Archbishop of New York and the New York “Sun” is con- 
clusive evidence that he believes in his own infallibility. 

There is good reason to believe that the attack of insanity 
from which Mr. William Watson has been suffering will prove _ 
temporary, and that it does not indicate any serious loss of 
mental health. This will be — news to lovers of English. 
verse everywhere. | 


The “ Congregationalist” hits the nail on the head white it: 
says that “it is a sad day for the Church of Christ if criticism: 
of any kind has become ‘ the livest subject before the Church of 
to-day,’ as a church calendar states on announcing a Jecture on 
higher criticism.” Criticism is dangerous to the Church only 
when the Church is afraid of it, or is too much concerned with 
it. The mission of the Church is creative, and criticism is of 
use only as acorrective. A living Church will welcome it, but 
will always regard it as secondary. 


We read in the New York “ Times ” that one of the members. 
of one of our wealthiest families is suffering mental torture. A 
number of years ago, because of his marriage to the daughter of 
an employee, his father willed him no property in fee simple, but: 
merely an income which now amounts to $1,077,000 a year. 
The injured son, says the report, is “ chafing under the provis- 
ions of the trust deed,” and has applied to the courts in vain 
for relief. The touching part of it allis that without any doubt: 
his financial*troubles are really worse than those of poorer people. 


It appears that Tammany Hall has consented that the people 
of New York shall henceforth vote a blanket ballot containing 
the names of all candidates. This will make independent vot- 
ing indefinitely easier, and perhaps will rid us of the ticket-ped-. 
dlers with their paster ballots. Each party is to have an 
emblem—the Democrats an eagle, the Republicans a star, it is . 
suggested—and the illiterate voter has only to put his cross. 
under the emblem of his choice. It is said that a paster attach- 
ment for the benefit of the illiterate straight voter is also talked 
of; but surely even Tammany will not dare to say that it is- 
dependent on the votes of men who cannot tell an eagle from a. 
star. Such men should be in the hands of the State, instead of | 
the State being in the hands of such men. 


The “ Evening Post” of this city prints an entertaining answer 
to our editorial of last week on the Anti-Option Bill. “Gambling,” 
it says, without giving instances, “ is dealing in present uncertain- 
ties, not in future ones.” In peint of fact, all future uncertainties. 
are present uncertainties. ‘When,’ the “Post” goes on, 
“Senator Washburn, therefore, seizes upon futurity of the de- 
livery, he mistakes an incident of all production for the es- 
sence of all gambling. ... The movement of the waters. 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries toward the sea, or 
the reverse movement of the sea’s vapors toward the mountains, 


.»is.not.more.necessary.to the production of-crops in that region 


than the movement of the money used in purchasing grain back-. 
ward from the consumers toward the producers in the form of 
marginal contracts for the future delivery of grain.” This is all 
very eloquent, but ignores the rather important facts that the 
Washburn bill does not forbid sales for future delivery when the 
seller owns the goods, and that the hay and potato crops are- 
now produced and marketed without the aid of the prohibited 
transactions, and yet neither could dispense with “ the movement | 
of the waters toward the sea, or the reverse movement of the 
sea’s vapors toward the mountains.” 


Ah 
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4 The Man who Does So Much for Children ” 


By Lilly Ryder Gracey 


OLLOWING a round-trip omnibus route one 
morning in London, and mounting to the top, 
our party just filled all the outside seats of 
the ’bus. Those occupying the rear seat had 
the benefit of a talkative conductor who 


served well as guide, and who, after giving 


attention to other passengers, would run up the narrow 


steps to direct our observations to historic places and 


buildings of interest. Getting into the Whitechapel regions 
and passing Stepney Causeway, he exclaimed: “ There’s 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes—you know who he is, don’t you?— 
the man who does so much for children. You've heard of 
him on your side, haven’t you?” : 

Fortunately we had heard of his work, but had it not 
been for the loquacious conductor bringing it to our minds 
while in that metropolis so interesting to tourists, we might 
not have made, a few days later, the visit that we did make 
to that immense home of charity, industry, and thrift. To 
rescue children, not by tens or hundreds, but by thousands, 
to train them for industrial pursuits, to lessen the conges- 
tion of the labor market, and to change the environment 
of some of the most depressed and wretched young inmates 
‘of Darkest England, has been the work of Dr. Barnardo 
for twenty-six years, and this is the story of the way his 
-life-work began. | | 

Devoting two evenings a week to a ragged school con- 
= in a deserted stable in the heart of squalid Stepney, 

says: | 


Such was the cradle of my work, and there it was that on one 
ever-memorable evening, after the general body of scholars had 
gone, I noticed standing by the fire a little ragged lad who was 
loth to leave. I tried to have him go home, but, startled by a 
reply which came out slowly, I called the boy to me. It was 
with slow and hesitating steps that he responded to come nearer. 
“Do you mean to say, my boy,” I asked, “that you really have 
no home at all, and that you have no father or mother or 
«That’s the whole truth on’t, sir. I ain’c tellin’ you 
no lies.” 

“Where did you sleep last night?” I added. “ Down in 


Whitechapel, along o’ the ‘aymarket, in one o’ them carts filled — 


with ’ay. There I met a chap as I know’d, and he tell’d me to 
come up ’eré to the school to get a warm; an’ he sed p’r’aps 
you’d let me lie nigh the fire all night. I won’t do no ’arm, sir, 
if you Il only please let me stop.” 

Is it possible, I thought, that in this great city there are 
others as homeless and destitute? so I said, “ Tell me, lad, are 
there other poor boys like you without -home and friends?” 
With a grim smile of wonder, he replied: “ Oa, yes, sir, lots— 
’eaps on ’em; more’n I could count.” I asked, “If I am will- 
ing to give you hot coffee and take you home with me to-night, 
will you take me to where some of the boys are in their hidiag- 
places?’ 

It was a raw night, and the bitter wind seemed to penetrate 
to the bone. The little fellow had not much to say, but his 
bare feet kept going patter, patter on the cold pavement and his 
few rags he pulled tighter across his chest. He narrated during 
the hour we sat together all his history, and was withal a quaint 
little vagabond. Among his experiences he had been on a barge, 
and told me after this fashion something of his hard life there: 
“Qne day Swearin’ Dick, the mate, thrashed me awful, and 
_ swore, if ever I runned away, he’d catch me an’ take my life. 
Sometimes-when Dick were drunk he'd put his fierce dog on me. 
One day a man came aboard and said how Dick hag ‘listed for 
a soldier. I says to him, Mister, will yer old that dog a minit? 
So he goes down the ’atchway with him, an’ I shuts down the 
’atch tight on ’«mh both, an’ off I jumps ashore, and cries ’Ooray ! 
an’ runs for my werry life.” 

‘Giving up questioning him and drawing the boy’s chair closer 
to my own, I told him the story of the Babe born in Bethlehem. 
After describing the goodness and love which the Christ Jesus 
had shown for all, I spoke of his trial before Pilate, and as I 
proceeded to tell him the story of the Crucifixion he was much 
moved to sympathy, and broke down, saying, amid tears—“ Oh, 
sir, that wor wuss ’nor Swearin’ Dick sarved me!” | 

At midnight we two sallied forth on our interesting quest. 
At the end of our journey, exposed upon a dome-shaped. roof 


with their heads upon the higher part and theirfeet somewhat | The gross daily expenses are, not less than 


in the gutter, lay a company of boys. As the pale light of the- 
moon fell on the upturned faces, and I realized that they were~ 
absolutely Aomeless and destitute, and were but samples of 
others, it seemed as if the hand of God himself had suddenly’ 
pulled aside the curtain which concealed from my view the 
unto'd miseries of forlorn child-life on the streets of London. 

My little guide said, “ Shall we go to another lay? there’s lots- 
more.” But, taking another hurried glance at the wretched and 
never-to-be-forgotten group, a sight to be burnt into my memory,. 
to haunt me until I could fiad no rest except in action on their 
behalf, I breathed a prayer of compassion and hurried away- 
That dread night of discovery determined my subsequent career. 


All over the Kingdom, all over the world, thousands of 
kind hearts responded and aided Dr. Barnardo in the 
extension of his noble projects to carry relief into waifdom, 
and the record reads that there have been gathered from: 
the streets, from the custody of vicious persons and crim- 
inals, ¢wenty thousand children, who have been given a - 
home and trained in some industrial occupation. When. 
inexorable statistics say that nearly every criminal career 
begins between fourteen and eighteen years of age, ‘‘any — 
man,” says the Bishop of Bedford, “in taking under his 
care so many children who would otherwise have been a 
burden to the land, is an illustrious benefactor to his 
country.” 

The work progressed and developed in its methods, im 
its area, and in its aims until the present moment, when 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes comprise forty-seven distinct institu- 
tions, and the family under their charge numbers 4 480. 
These are of all ages, of both sexes, and representing 
many nationalities, and are the children in many cases of 
just such mothers as those whose tragic deaths in White- 
chapel recently shocked the civilized worli. Through: 
regular, systematic visitation of the worst parts of London, 
fresh cases are being admitted at the rate of from forty 
to sixty every week. Irrespective of age or creed or physi- 
cal defects, whether blind, deaf-mutes, or crippled, they 
are given admission if only they are destitute? Une branch 
in Stepney Causeway is kept open all night long. 

Industrial training was established for boys, and for the 
girls a village home incorporated in the suburbs, compris- 
ing fifty-two detached cottages, each containing a family 
group of about twenty. Each of these small houses is. — 
presided over by a Christian woman who directs and: 
divides the household work among the family, and when 
competent the girls are dismissed for domestic service. 

In a building known as Babies’ Castle are little ones 
under five years of age. ‘ 

In the city a small hospital has been opened, and, visit- 
ing it, we were piloted across the street by one boy, admit- 
ted at the door by another, observing that all in service 
wore uniform caps. on which were inscribed in gilt letters. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 

There are schools, and for half a day study is alternated 
with labor until the rudiments of education have been 
acquired. Inthe tailor-shops, we noticed, were many crip- 
ples, for that trade suited them best. Many of the juve- 
nile tailors sat with their legs tucked away, not wanted for 


..the.time.being, their crutches leaning. against” the’ walls. 


To look at their faces no one would guess at the suffering 
that had been the share of so many. Needles flew, ma- 
chines clicked, and the work was done with amazng care 
and exactness. In the brush and tin shops the young me- 
chanics were putting their whole energies into their tasks ; 
indeed, never before in any place had we seen closer appli- 
cation than was exhibited throughout those workrooms- 
The inmates were oblivious to visitors, to shuttwg and 
opening of doors, to everything except the coat er button— 
holes before their eyes, the brushes and tins, or mats in the 
mat-shop and bridles in the harness-room, or work im. the 
carpenter-shop, or press in the printing-room—for al) these 
branches of industry, and others besides, were in full swing- 
$1,250; $750 
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it costs for food for one day. No funds are derivable from 


any income ; they are dependent upon the free-will offerings 


of the benevolent. Though the tributes of wealth are con- 
stantly received, yet the work finds its chief support in the 
hearts of the common people who have been touched into 
active sympathy by the sufferings of the waifs. Nearly 
two-thirds of the income is contributed in sums which are 
individually under five dollars in value. Some of the gifts 
have been curious but acceptable, and have represented 
different countries. The natives of Pitcairn Island donated 
walking sticks, baskets, and ornaments. Think of such 
a gift from that remote island of the sea,” says Dr. Bar- 
nardo, adding, “‘ Probably since the first planting of the 
Gospel its genuine fruits have never b:en produced more 
purely than these. Verily, the gift of the little community 
from the Southern seas to help the sunken slums of our 
overcrowded country is a striking evidence of the Gospel 
spirit.”’ 

Y Reneivind two hundred dollirs from some one, the Su- 
perintendent glowingly records: “ That is enough to give 


a firm foothold on life’s ladder to four of my trained lads; 


or to nurse for a whole year one of my little ones in our 
Palace of Pain; or to board out in the country air one of 
the children of the slums for three years. How much it 


means !” 
The Chicago Literary School 


By Willis John Abbot 


It would be hardly fair to the Chicago Literary School to 
hail it as one of the manifestations of Chicago’s intellect- 
ual progress, There are so many of them nowadays, and 
their nature is so varied, ranging all the way from the latest 
catalogue of our wholesale cheap book factoties to the 
most recent 40” mot of our local humorist, Mr. Eugene 
Field, that the Chicagoan has come to regard the declared 
manifestation of intellectual activity with amused indiffer- 
ence. He contemplates it in much the spirit with which 
the French journalist hailed the new novel by Balzac, 
‘‘It’s only another masterpicce, after all.” 

But the Chicago Literary School was really a pioneer of 
intellectual life in Chicago, and a leader of thought into 
purely literary channels. Perhaps question may be raised 
as to its right to be considered a pioneer when its founda- 
tion is of so recent date as 1888. But it was, in effect, 
the first movement of its kind in the Lake City—the first 
effort to carry further and higher the work of the literary 
clubs with which Chicago, then as now, was plentifully 
supplied. Singularly enough, the work was begun and has 
since been condicted under the auspices of persons inter- 
ested in kindergarten methods and teaching in Chicago. 
Perhaps, however, the seeming incongruity of yoking the 
kindergarten and the higher literary criticism is more 
apparent than real, for at the session of the sixth Literary 
School, just ended, the scholarly principal of the Kinder- 
garten College, Miss Elizabeth Harrison, demonstrated 
very convincingly that there exists a very intimate relation 
between the higher literature and the kindergarten. 

But to return to the narrative. When the originators of 
the Literary School sought to give form to their plans, there 
was, happily, a man at hand admirably fitted by native 
intellect and deep culture to aid them in making the most 
of the opportunity. Professor Denton J. Snider, a stu- 
dent of profound scholarship. a critic with keen, clear 
insight, had for some time been lecturing upon purely lit- 
erary topics before clubs and private audiences in Chicago 
and neighboring cities. Always clinging to lofty ideals, 
himself a student at all times of only that which is high- 
est and noblest in literature, whether that of our own tongue, 
of ‘German, Italian, or Greek, Professor Snider had never 
sought to extend his audiences beyond the comparatively 
narrow circle of those fitted to comprehend and enjoy the 
subtleties of the higher criticism. A sentence from one of 
his earlier circulars which he sent to the lyéeunis and Jec- 
ture bureaus of the day is typical of the man: “ Be careful 
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about your audience; these lectures are for intelligent 
people, they cannot be.called a popular entertainment.” 
As director of the Literary School, Professor Snider has 
succeeded in impressing much of his own reverence for 
lofty scholarship upon those who year after year have 
listened to his Jectures. 
From the first, Professor Snider has succeeded in sur- 
rounding himself with men of recognized place in literary 
discussion. Upon the programme of the Dante School in 
1888, the first of the series, appear the names, among 
others of more purely local note, of Dr. William T. Harris, 
now United States Commissioner of Education, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas Davidson. The Goethe School, in the fol- 
lowing year, numbered among its preceptors Professor 
Calvin Thomas, of the Michigan University, a well known 
commentator upon that sardonic riddle, the second part of 
Faust. In 1890 followed the Shakespeare School; in 1891 
the Homer School; in 1892 the Dante School agaio, and 
the recent Shakespeare School, which is in fact the session 
for 1893, but which was held just before the close of last 
year because the World's Fair will hold full sway over — 
Chicago at the season when the ’93 school should properly 
be held. To what extent the School has developed in the 
six years of its existence could scarcely be better indicated 
than by the publication of the following programme of its — 
last session : 


The International Revival of Literature. Denton J. Snider, 
Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. Tuesday Am. December 27. 

Macbeth, or the Supernatural Appearing in Ordinary Life. 
Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. Tuesday P.M., December 27. 

The Tempest, or the Supernatural that is Behind Ordinary 
Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. Wednesday a m., Decem- 

er 28. 

Shakespeare’s Art and the English Principle of Local Self- 
Government. Hon. William T. Harris. Wednesday P.M., 
December 28. 

The Creative Element in Life. Hamilton W. Mabie. Thurs- 
day A.M., December 29. 

Shakespeare’s Treatment of the Mythus. Denton J. Snider. 
Thursday p M, December 29 

The Poetic Element in Shakespeare. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Friday A.M., December 30. 

The Relationship between Higher Literature and the Kinder- 
garten. Elizabeth Harrison. Friday p.m., December 30. 

Romeo and Juliet. Professor David Swing. Saturday A.M., 
December 31. | 

Shakespeare at Stratford. A Poem. Denton J. Snider. 
Saturday P.M., December 31. 


It is noted that the attendance upon the Literary Schools 
has increased constantly and largely from year to year, 
thus demonstrating that it has a solid foundation in intel- 
lectual interest and is not a mere fashionable fad—for 


. Dame Fashion’s congregation does not worship for six 


years at the same shrine. Nor is the attendance confined 
to Chicagoans, for many come from neighboring cities and 
villages to the annual sessions and join in the general dis- | 
cussion witb an alertness which shows that they have 
carefully studied the subject under discussion, even though 
they have been denied the privilege, appreciated by the 
Chicago members, of listening to the series of preliminary 
lectures upon the topic for the School, always delivered 
by Professor Snider a few weeks before the time for the 
session. 
In considering the general interest taken in the Chicago _ 
Literary Schools, any one who has ever noted the ordinary 
methods of daily journalism will find marked significance 
in the attitude of the Chicago press. The old reproach 
that a newspaper will give three columns to a prize-fight 
and three lines tc a congress of learned men will not apply 
in this case. During the recent session of the School its 
discussions were always reported fully and at length in 
the larger papers, appreciatively and concisely in those of 
smaller size. A column anda half a day was the space 
given by each of two of the morning dailies to the reports 
of the lectures, and as space is the measure of the value 
of news by a man ‘trained to estimate the value ‘of news 
with accurate comprehension of the public taste, ‘this’ may 
be accepted as a pretty fair indication ‘of the public‘ittterest 
in the Literary School. 


| 

‘ 

| 

| 
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Sew People Live 


Winter’s Day with Pierre Bouviie 
By Francis S. Palmer 


Pierre’s house was not a large one. Downstairs there 
was one room, the kitchen, which had a corner for the 
bed curtained off with a piece of faded pink calico ; over- 
head was one room—the loft where the older children slept 
in warm weather. On cold nights (like the one just past) 
the children spread their blankets on the kitchen floor 
close to the stove, and tried to keep the fire burning all 
night. 

This morning, when Pierre got up and opened the door 
to look out, the February sun had not yet risen, though the 
darkness was giving way before a cold gray light that 
crept up from the horizon. A few snowflakes were flying 
through the air. As the door was opened, a little gust of 
wind, that had been lying in wait all night, darted in 
eagerly, causing the children, who, with a black mongrel 
shepherd dog, were lying around the stove, to make inar- 
ticulate complaints and to pull the blankets more closely 
over their ears. 

The firewood that had been laid in for the night was all 
gone, so Pierre must get more. He drew on his wool 
boots, took the two-bladed ax from the corner, and went 
outside. His red knitted cap was already in place; it had 
served as night-cap. 


The Canadian, when transferred to a region like north. . 


ern New York, where there is wood all about him, is too 
improvident to have a wood-pile. At intervals of a week 
or two logs are dragged out of.the woods to the dooryard, 
and from these logs the day’s supply of wood is cut each 
morning. The chips flew briskly from under Pierre’s 
strokes, littering up the little yard where the snow was 
tramped down, or falling further off in the deep snow. 
hen he had cut enough wood, Pierre brought an old pan 
and picked up the chips—they were useful in starting the 
fire and in keeping the damp wood burning. 
_ The Canadian, if drink be kept away from him, is a 
kind man in his family, and all this time, till a hot fire was 
' burning, Mrs. Pierre was not disturbed. Now she got up 
and set about preparing breakfast. Lucie, a girl of ten, 
dressed the two smaller children, who had slept with their 
mother, and Che’pete, the oldest boy, went to the little earth- 
covered shed where the cow was kept and milked her— 
which, alas! was not a difficult task at this time of year. 
It did not take long to get the breakfast. There were 
bowls of tea, boiled potatoes, pork gravy thickened with 


flour to eat on them, two slices of salt pork for Pierre, and 


milk for the younger children. It was not much, but the 
children were satisfied—they and their neighbors knew 
nothing else. In the spring and summer the cow gave 
more milk for them—that was the chief variation. 

Breakfast over, Pierre shouldered his ax—an implement 
as useful and familiar to the Canadian woodsman as is the 
pick to the Cornish miner—and strode off to his work. 
There were still a few snowflakes flying about in the wind. 

‘It looks like more snow, Marie,’ called back Pierre. 
‘Philippe Marceau had better come home quickly, or 
he’ll find the roads blocked.” 

_ Pierre spoke in fairly good French; he had come from 
a village in Canada where the people prided themselves on 
their pure accent. 

Marie, a woman of thirty-five, who had grown stout 
instead of thin, and so retained traces-of her comely girl- 
hood, was standing in the doorway, and now she looked 
down the road toward the one building in sight—a log 
hut like their own, some thirty rods away. Beyond the 
Marceau shanty the road took a sharp turn, and the other 
huts and the forge were hidden by woods. 

‘ He’s not home yet—that’s certain,” said the woman. 
_ “See, there’s no smoke from the pipe. Delphine’s not 
up—the lazy thing ! She’s always that way when Philippe’s 

one.” 
’ After a twenty minutes’ walk on the main road, Pierre 
left it and struck into the woods. Having found the great 
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maple that he had cut down the day before, he threw off 
his coat and set to work. 

In summer Pierre Bouvier worked on his little stony 
farm, but in winter he was a chopper of “ cord-wood.”’ 
He was given five shillings a cord for chopping wood on 
the Company’s land, his wages being “‘store-pay ”—that is, 
he had to take his pay in goods out of the store kept by 
the Iron Manufacturing Company for which he worked. 
The Company tried to keep in this store everything 
that their workman and his family needed; and, though 
this system may seem unfair at first sight, it is a question 
if it works the Canadian any injury. He is a credulous, 
easy-going fellow, and if his pay came in money he would 
be apt to be cheated out of it or waste it in some way, 
instead of providing for his family. At certain times of 
the year, especially before holidays, he-receives ready 
money. 

As compared with the outer world, it was warm in the 


woods where Pierre was at work. Soon he threw aside 


his cap and mittens as well as his coat, and even then the 
beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. A short dis- 
tance away sounded the steady, ringing blows of another 
ax, and further off there was still another and another: 
the Company was getting out a large stock of wood to feed 
its charcoal kilns, and many choppers were busy in the 
woods, . 

While Pierre lifted and dropped his ax : with graceful, 
measured swing, and the cleanly cut chips went flying out 
into the snow, his mind—never very active—became sub- 
dued and secondary, its energy giving way to the energy 
of his muscles. A vague feeling of contentment stole 
over him ; it was pleasant here in the woods, and he was 
doing a good day’s work. Pierre was fairly well off for a 
man of his class; the little farm he had bought from the 
Company was nearly paid for, and that, with the help of 
their children—for the Canadians take good care of their 
old people—would support Marie and himself when he 
grew too old to work for others. 

In one spot in the dull sky there was a faint glow, and 
now Pierre began to glance up at it occasionally and to 
wonder if it was not almost noon. Finally a sturdy figure 
in red cap and wool boots, a small copy of himself, came 
trudging through the snow, following his footprints. 

“Ho, Che’pete !” called out the father; “ you are late 
to-day. I’m hungry!” 

Che’pete carried a tin pail and a brown-paper parcel. 
In the pail was some tea, still warm; in the parcel were 
two thick slices of bread that were spread with pork 
gravy—for no Spanish peasant loves olive oil more than 
Pierre loves his pork gravy. 

He ate his lunch sitting on the log he was chopping, 
which was bare of snow; and Che’pete, watching him, sat 
on one of the four-foot pieces cut from the log, and father 
and son talked a little in a decorous way. The Canadian, 
dining off bread and pork gravy in the American woods, 
is still a Frenchman and likes good table manners. 

Next in order after the lunch was a pipeful of home- 
grown tobacco, which Pierre cut from a twist he carried 
with him, and then crushed and powdered between the 
palms of his hands. When the smoke was finished, and 
his father had gone to work again, Che’pete ran about 
playing with the black dog, which had come with him. 
He was joined by another boy who had brought his father’s 
lunch, and the three had a gay time together in the 
deep snow and under the thick evergreens—not quite a 
gay time either, for the white, hushed woods are too sol- 
emn a place for gayety. 

It grew dark early, and Pierre had to quit work by five 
o’clock. He and the boys and some of the other choppers 
walked homeward together. The men talked and chaffed 
each other, but always kept within limits. There was 


none of the unrestrained joking of rougher races. They 
were boasting of the number of cords they had chopped. 
‘*Four cords was my day’s work!” cried one short, wiry 
man ; “four cords—good, sound wood. How’s that for 
a little fellow !” 

“You wait, Brother Antoine,” said Pierre, “just wait 
till old Fred Lafrenier comes to measure it, You'll be 


. 
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glad to get two cords; and then he’ll take off something 
because it’s not four foot from cap to peak !” 

Antoine grinned good-naturedly; he and Pierre were 
close friends, and brothers too, after that pleasant Ca- 
nadian fashion of reckoning relationship, by which the 
parents and brothers and sisters of one’s brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law are called father and mother and brother 
and sister. 

The last part of the way along the main road Pierre and 
Che’pete were alone, the others having turned off ona 
branch road leading more directly to the forge and store. 
Father and son trudged along side by side in the deep, 
snowy ruts; both had that peculiar lurch in their walk 
which seems to be the legacy left the Canadian by the 
wooden shoes of his Old World ancestors. 

Pierre was surprised to see Marie standing in the road 
in front of their house; with her was Delphine, Philippe 


- Marceau’s wife, and the children of both families. Del- 


phine and all the children were crying. 

“ Hurry, Pierre!” called Marie as soon as she saw 
him. “ Philippe has come home. He’s been drinking, 
and he’s angry at Delphine. He has driven her out of 
the house, and now he’s breaking the furniture. You go 
and—” 

‘‘ Yes, Pierre, do go and stop him!” burst out Delphine. 
‘I can hear him now tearing around. Think of all my 
furniture broken! the bureau, the table, the clock—from 
which you get the time every day—and the three black 
chairs with red cherries painted on the backs! All gone— 
all smashed to pieces! Think of it!” and she began to 
sob afresh. 

Pierre hurried down the road to the Marceau house. 
The door was open, and he saw Philippe (who was a little, 
dark man with bright eyes and smiling teeth) standing in 
the middle of the room striking the stove with a chair. 
Pierre was glad to see that it was not one of the black, red- 
cherry chairs. 


When Philippe turned and confrented Pierre, his eyes 


were wild; yet he looked less savage than sorrowful with 
a hopeless kind of sorrow. 

“ Ah, Pierre,” he cried, “ what is to be done! I just 
drove over the line to visit my father, and there was so 
good a time that I stayed one day longer than I meant to, 
and, of course, we had some high-wine—one gets it so 
cheap on the other side. And I traded my old cutter fora 
better one, and gave my buffalo robe to boot. Now, when I 
come home, what does Delphine go and do! She says 
she won’t have me going off and drinking and leaving her 
and the children; and when I’m not looking she takes the 


. ax and she goes out and chops that new cutter all to 


pieces, so that I sha’n’t go away any more, Wouldn’t 
you get mad, too, if Marie did like that? A beautiful 
new cutter!” Philippe, overcome by his troubles, sank 
into a chair, weeping. 

Before Pierre tried to comfort him he looked around 
the room, and was pleased to see that little damage had 
been done. The old chair with which Philippe had pounded 
the stove was broken; and one of the griddles was 
cracked. ‘I guess we can mend the cutter,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘ Anyway, don’t be bad any more to Del- 
phine and break the furniture. See, you have broken a 
chair and the griddle—that makes up for the cutter.” 

* Do you think it does?” said Philippe, evidently re- 
lieved and speaking more like himself, yet still weeping 
gently. ‘I didn’t know but I ought to break one of those 
black chairs ; but I did hate to do it.” 

As Pierre turned to go, Philippe said: “Tell Delphine 
to come home—though I don’t forgive her! That new 
cutter that I had to give the buffalo to boot for! . To think 
of it !’ | 

Pierre went out and told the women that Philippe was 
no longer dangerous. When Delphine, all her children 
following, hurried to her home, her face wore a repentant 
look. Pierre was glad to seeit; ie did not approve of 
rebellious wives. 

The Bouvier supper was a hearty meal, for it was 
really Pierre’s dinner, Again there were potatoes and 
pork and tea, and in addition huge buckwheat cakes with 
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brown sugar to eat on them. Che’pete and his brothers 
and sisters paid especial attention to the buckwheat cakes. 

‘‘ Now I feel good,” said Pierre, when he and the chil- 
dren had eaten everything that Marie had provided. 
‘¢ Come, let’s go over to Jules Furnier’s dance.” 

“The dance is put off,” interposed Marie. “ For Jules’ 
father—his father on the side of his brother Joseph’s wife 
—is very sick. So there’ll be no dance at his house to- 
night. But the priest is coming here to see the sick man, 
and to-morrow morning there will be early mass in that 
little chapel which Jules’ girl has made out of his front 
room.” 

Pierre may have preferred a dance to the mass, but he 
was too good a churchman to say so. Marie proposed 
going over to the Marceaus; it might be necessary to 
smooth things over between Philippe and Delphine, and, 
moreover, Philippe might have some amusing things to 
tell of his trip to Canada. Accordingly the Bouvier fam- 
ily set out; Pierre and Marie each carried a small child, 
and the three others and the black dog followed after. 

_ Philippe came to the door very glad to see them. “ You 
are my best friend !” he cried, embracing Pierre. ‘If you 
had not come this afternoon, I would have broken all 
Delphine’s furniture. I was savage enough when you 
stopped me, was I not?” | 

Pierre assured the women that Philippe was as fierce as 
an old bear with cubs, and Philippe went on. 

* But it is all right now. Delphine and I are good 
friends again. We have mended the chair, and to-morrow 
we'll mend the cutter. She said she was sorry, and I’ve 
promised her that she shall go with me next time.” 

They stayed so late listening to Philip pe (who was a good 
talker and made them laugh) that Che’pete and the other 
youngsters went fast asleep on the floor. At last Marie 
got up and waked the children. 

“Come,” said she, “‘ we must go, or to-morrow we shall 
over-sleep. And we must not miss the early mass at 
Jules Furnier’s.” 


William Watson 
By James MacArthur 


The temporary mental derangement under which Mr. 
William Watson has been suffering has almost passed, and 
the poet is pronounced to be in a fair way of recovery. 
Among the numerous letters that have poured into the 
press on the subject none appears to me so interesting as 
that contributed by the eminent English Congregational- 
ist, the Rev. Charles A. Berry, to the columns of “ The 
British Weekly.” It contains some fresh biographical © 
matter which throws light on Mr. Watson’s present condi- 
tion. ‘I knew Mr. Watson and his brother Robinson,’’ 
writes Mr. Berry, ‘when I was a lad in Southport. In 
those days, now twenty years ago, Mr. Watson, then a mere 
youth, was severely disciplining himself for the vocation 
to which he felt himself called. His life from that day to 
this has been one of uncompromising self-repression, stren- 
uous study, and heroic devotion to the prophetic faculty 
within him. Later in life he was a brilliant member of 
a gifted confraternity in Liverpool, and was conspicuous 
among such men as Hall Caine, Richard Le Gallienne, 
and James Ashcroft Noble. I cannot wonder that a mind 
such as his should suffer temporary derangement, espe- 
cially considering the long discipline and the fluctuations of 
literary emotion through which he has passed.” On the 
more immediate causes of Mr. Watson’s affliction Mr. 
Berry writes with a touch of delicacy and insight at once 
noble and profound. ‘“ My one regret,” he continues, “is 
that this temporary debility should have been heralded to 
the world at large. There seems something like desecra- 
tion in this public detailing of a great mind’s sickness. A 
great deal too much has been made of the matter. One 
could wish that the guardians of the Royal Park, who know 
how to keep secrets touching the health of Royal per- 
sonages, had felt the obligation of a little more silence 
touching a more than Royal intellect. But that is all past. 


| 
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We may now hope, we are now warranted in believing, 
that Mr. Watson will soon be well again. For myself and 
for the nation I thank God there is little probability of the 
muses being called to weep over the early extinguishment 
of a poetic soul. There is, however, infinite pathos in 
the sight of a man who has borne suffering with fortitude, 
and unappreciation with calm patience, bending and 
almost breaking under the tardy yet generous recognition of 
his grateful fellow countrymen. Such an emotional storm is 
altogether creditable to the man who feels its stress. And 
the present affliction will not be wholly a misfortune should 
it reveal to Mr. Watson that, in addition to intellectual ad- 


miration, he has won from his readers a deep and abiding” 


affection.” 


‘An Indian Hero 


By the Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D. 


‘(This article will be followed by one from the pen of Mr. John Habberton on 
**Some Maligned Americans’? (relating tothe Indian tribes in New York 
State), and, probably, by one written by an army officer and considering the pos- 
‘sibilities of the Indian as a United States soldier. In all these articles the gen- 
eral aim will be to show what the American Indian may become by showing 
_ what some Indians have already done.—THE EDITORS.] 


A few years ago an account was given in The Christian 
Union of the beginning of the mission work of the Mora- 
vian Church among the degraded Eskimos on the Kusko- 
quim River in northwestern Alaska. It is also well known 
with what unexpected success, in spite of untold difficul- 
ties and hardships, that work has since been crowned. 
But it is probably not so generally known that the one to 
whose self-sacrificing devotion and Christian tact, more 
than to any other human agency, is owing that success, is 
a full-blooded, thoroughly typical Indian, and the lineal 
descendant of a Delaware war-chief famous in Indian 
annals of a century ago. 

Fighting on the English side at ‘“ Braddock’s Defeat” 
was ayoung warrior, Gelelemend. He is overborne by the 
foe. Half a dozen French bayonets are at his breast, when 
@ young American, William Henry, afterwards a promi- 
nent Judge and a member of Congress, rushes to his rescue 
and saves his life. Overcome with gratitude, the young 
brave makes a covenant with his rescuer then and there, 
pledging himself and his descendants forever to take the 
name of Henry, that they might always be reminded to 
whom they owed their life. Years after, the Chief Gelele- 
mend became a Christian. But he forgot not his cove- 
nant ; for in baptism he took the name of William Henry. 
Nor did his descendants ever forget it. And the four 
little children of the fifth generation, the two sons and two 
daughters of his great-grandson, the Rev. John Henry 
Kilbuck, born at the mission on the Kuskoquim, each bear 
as one of their names that of their “ traditional parent,” 
Henry ; though the Delaware name Gelelemend has been 
translated into its English equivalent, Kilbuck. 

John Henry Kilbuck was born on the Delaware Reser- 
vation in Indian Territory, on May 15, 1861. When he 
was four years old his parents removed to Kansas, where 
he was baptized in the little Moravian chapel on the 
Chippewa and Monsey Reservation, and given the name 
john Henry. At the same service the missionary, the 
Rev. Joseph Romig, also baptized his own few-months-old 
daughter Edith, little dreaming how closely the lives of 
these two children were destined to be intertwined in the 
future. It was largely through this missionary’s influence 
that the boy was afterwards sent to be educated. at the 
Moravian boarding-school at Nazareth, Pa.; whence, after 
a thorough preparatory training, he went to the Mora- 
vian College and Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, with 
the purpose of fitting himself for the Christian ministry. 

It was during his last year at the Seminary that the call 
came for volunteers to go to Alaska to ‘‘ occupy the waste 
places” for the Lord. A missionary exploring party had 
reported favorably on the project to establish a mission 
there. Young Kilbuck with his entire class offered them- 


selves as ready and willing to go; and he was chosen. 
Before starting for the new field, he went to Kansas to 
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- himself, he resolutely kept on. 
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bid his parents farewell; and on this occasion he met 
again, for the first time since they had been little children to- 
gether, the daughter of the venerable missionary there, Miss 


Edith Romig. A few weeks after, at the same altar where 


twenty years before they had been baptized together, and 
by the laying on of the same father’s hands, the two were 
made one “ until death should them part.” | 
It would be interesting indeed, did space permit, to 
recount some of the thrilling experiences and adventures 
of this pioneer couple in their far-off Alaskan field of labor, 
of hardships unspeakable, and dangers and escapes as 
marvelous as any to be found on the pages of fiction. To 
one only, however, can I refer, to show how Mr. Kilbuck’s 
Indian instincts, and his acquired or inherited alertness of 
perception, great presence of mind, quickness of decision, 
and skill in woodcraft, as well as his marvelous powers of 
physical endurance, have often stood him in good stead in 
the prosecution of his work, more than once saving both 


: his life and that of the mission. 


In the depth of the winter of 1889-90, it became neces- 
sary for Mr. Kilbuck to make a long journey on snow- 
shoes and with his dog-team, leaving his wife dangerously 
ill at home, with the promise to be back again in twenty or 
twenty-five days. On his return, when about two or three 
hundred miles from the mission, one of those long and 
fierce arctic snow-storms set in which often keep the 
natives themselves imprisoned in their huts for weeks at a 
time. Both he and the dogs lost their way; they wandered 
for days over the trackless plains and through the desolate 
mountains. 
some native; but he must not tarry there; he must get 
home. To his dismay he now discovered that he had been 
robbed of all his provisions save a few crusts of dry bread 
frozen quite hard. Chewing a little of this every day, and 
eating snow to slake his thirst, for there was no water to 
be had anywhere, and no means of kindling a fire with 
which to melt the snow or thaw his bread, or even to wash 
His dogs were getting to 
be worse than useless, so weak that he even had to push 
the sled after them; while he himself felt his strength daily 
growing less and less. Meanwhile there was the intensest 
anxiety in the house where lay his sick wife. The twenty- 
five days were past, and another twenty-five were gone, 
and still no sign nor news of the missionary. When sixty . 
days had thus passed, all hope of his ever returning was 
abandoned even by the most sanguine. At last a party of 
natives were sent out to search for his remains, that they 
might at least give them decent burial, if indeed the wolves 
should have left any remains. During their absence, he 
himself arrived, on the seventy-third day after he had 
left home. His wife could scarcely recognize him, so 
emaciated was he, so disfigured by the frost, his face 
almost black, and his strength so nearly gone that he could 
barely totter into the house. Where a white man would in 
all probability have perished, this Indian had somehow 
contrived to strike a trail and to find his way to the station. 

In a few days he was well again and at his work as usual. 
No wonder the natives look upon him almost with awe, as 
a superior being. Indeed, they insist that he is the son of 
a native chieftain who many years ago was washed out into 
the ocean and his body never recovered. They say he 
must be blood of their blood ; does not his dark skin prove 
it? And they love him all the more for it, and believe his 
teachings all the more readily. Certainly his success has 
been most gratifying. Not only has he gathered together 
a school of about thirty Eskimo children, whom he has suc- 
ceeded in civilizing as well as Christianizing, but his little 
congregation of adult natives numbers between sixty and 
seventy, of whom upwards of thirty have been baptized 
and are consistent communicant members of the Church. 
A wondrous change has been wrought in their whole mode 
of life. : 

But perhaps the most important work of this noble 
Indian has been done in his study; and in this again his 
wife has rendered him invaluable assistance. He has 
translated a considerable part of the Bible into the Eskimo 
language, besides'a large number of the best hymns of the 
Church, which the natives sing with much spirit. He is, 


Once or twice he found shelter in the hut of © 
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moreover, engaged in writing a grammar of the language, 
which will soon be ready for the printer, and will be invalu- 
able to the mission work among that people, besides being 
of not a little philological interest and importance. When 
we remember that this has never before been attempted— 
for the language is totally different from that of the 
Eskimos of Labrador—and that Mr. Kilbuck has had to 
invent a number of new characters to express all the 
sounds in the language, it will be understood what a hercu- 
lean task this alone must have been. | 

And yet it is an Indian who is doing all this that no 
white man has dared or cared to undertake! It isan Indian 
who is no better or abler than hundreds of his race would 
be to-day if they had been treated with Christian love, or 
only with common justice, instead of being ruthlessly 
murdered by the white man. 


Father John’s Trip to the Wonderful 
Spring 
By Algernon Tassin 


In a certain part of a distant country where the moun- 
tains are very high, there lies a spring, the water of which 
has peculiar properties. In appearance it is like any 
other water, except that it is clearer and more sparkling. 
But when the traveler drinks of it, no matter how dried 
and withered he may be, immediately he becomes as vigor- 
ous as a green sapling. Two roads lead to the spring— 
one takes you there, and the other takes you away after 
you have drunk ; for if you have once tasted of the water, 
you may not go back by the same road. One road is worn 
as smooth as a floor by the feet of travelers; but the 
other is rough, and, as it winds over the steep cliffs, seems 
to go in no certain direction. It is said that the spring is 
not very deep, and that the water which supplies it gathers 
in some mysterious manner on the surface of the rock, and 
trickles drop by drop into the hollow below. But, how- 
ever that may be, the supply has never yet given out, and 
there is always enough for those who come. The fame of 


the wonderful spring has gone far and wide. 


In a valley toward the lowlands on the south side of the 
mountains, in the skirts of a little village, dwelt an old 
man. He was so old that he leaned upon a cane when he 
walked through the street every morning to his bench 
under the elm-tree before the inn door. For ten years he 
had sat there every day when the weather was sunny. 
When the days were rainy or cold, he had a seat by the 
great brick chimney in the public room. Ten years ago, 
indeed, there had been a wife who made a pleasant home 
for him out of the snug cottage; ten years before that 
there had been little grandchildren playing in the front 
yard; and before that—so many years ago that scarcely 
any one in the village remembered—there had been three 
fine boys and a girl of his own to sit around the table, brown 
from their work in the fields, But now he had, as the saying 
is, neither chick nor child. His sons had gone away to 
work in more fertile valleys, and his daughter and her little 
three had one by one gone also to a better land, and none 
had ever returned. Every day, therefore, he walked slowly, 
leaning upon his cane, to his bench under the elm in 
the courtyard, and sat there until the slanting rays upon 


the mossy, worn stones told him it was time to go home 


to bed. 


. Like everybody else, he had heard of the spring up in> 


the mountains. Often he had thought that he might go 
there when he grew old enough. But time had gone on 
and the day for setting out had not come. When his wife 
and grandchildren were alive, it had not been worth while 
to leave them for so long and uncertain a journey. Besides, 
then he was in the very prime of life, and he should have 
time to think of itlater. So the years had slipped away, 
each taking something with it; and he had not yet made 
the journey to the famous spring. 

Now, however, he had felt for some time that-he was 
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growing old. As he passed along the street the women 
came down to the garden gates and said, respectfully, 
‘‘Good-morning, Father John!’ For some months there 
had been a certain deference in their voices which he had 
not noticed before. Yesterday, also, a mother had scolded 
her little one for playing too noisily as he went by. ‘* Age 
should be reverenced, my Charles,” she had said, reprov- 
ingly. He laughed to himself when he heard her. It 
seemed not so long ago since she herself had been a slip 
of a thing. Yes, surely he was growing old, and it was 
high time that he should be setting out for the spring if he 
was to get thereatall. He did not Jike to leave the sunny 
seat on the bench. It was comfortable to sit and listen to 
the talk of the men watering their horses at the trough. 
Then there were the women who gossiped over their pails 
at the well; it would give him a pang to miss their pleas- 
ant chatter even for a while. Still, it would be only for a 
while, and then he should be back young and hearty again. — 
They should see what a day’s work in the fields meant for 
a stout fellow in the old times. Yes, his mind was made 
up. He would surely go to have a taste of the wonderful 
spring. 

One morning, accordingly, he walked up the village 
street and did not stop at the courtyard of the inn. His 
old seat looked very inviting, but he leaned upon his cane 
and went resolutely on. The men on their way to the 
fields wished him godspeed, and the women accompanied 
him to the outskirts of ‘the village and whispered to the 
children to wave their hands after him. One after another 
they turned homeward and he was left alone. He picked 
his way very slowly over the rough road, and stopped often 
to rest. Atnight, finding a sheltered spot, he would untie 
his wallet and eat his bread and cheese; then he would lie 
downtosleep. “Dear Heaven!” he would say, “ it seems 
as if I should die of weariness. But how quickly I shal} 
make these weary miles after I have tasted of the wonder- 
ful spring!” So he traveled for a week, until at last, foot- 
sore and spent, he arrived at the end of his journey. 

Before him, by the side of the straight rock where the | 
water trickled down, sat the keeper of the spring. 

** Good-day to you,” said the old man, bowing. “I am 
Father John, and I have come to have a taste of your 
spring.” 

*‘Willingly,” said the keeper, pleasantly. ‘“ The draught 
costs nothing. Every one may drink who chooses, and at 
once all his infirmities and even the remembrance of his 
past life fall from him.” 

‘“‘ How is that ?” asked the old man, as he leaned heavily | 
upon his cane. ‘Cannot one become young again unless 
he forgets ?” 

‘“* No,” said the keeper of the spring, with a smile ; “ the 
water is very wonderful,” 

“ But,” said Father John, “if one does not wish to, must 
one then forget? May one not remember his good woman 
and his little ones that have gone so long before ?” 

‘The water makes one forget everything,” repeated the 
keeper. 

The old man looked at him earnestly. ‘‘ May not one 
remember just a little while ?” he said, pleadingly—“ only 
a year, perhaps; only one year out of all his life ?” 

‘“‘ Not one year,” said the keeper, reaching him the cup. 
*¢ Come, my man, drink the water before its sparkle goes.” 

Father John took the cup in his hand. He thought of 
his cottage in the valley, and of his wife’s arm-chair drawn | 
up where she had left it on the hearthh He remembered 
the last time she had sat knitting with a smile as the voices 
of her grandciildren came to her from their play. “It is 
very hard,” said he. “Is there no way to save just one 
little memory from the old life ?” ; ; 

The keeper shook his head impatiently. Father John 
leaned more heavily on his cane. ‘I am very old,” said 
he, helplessly. “I can never walk all that way again. 
Perhaps it is better, after all, that I should drink. They 
will not forget me, and I shall remember when I see them 

-again ; and if I should take one little sip, I can go home 


- again to my bench and die there among the old faces,” 


“What is that you say?” broke in the keeper. ‘“ Did I, 
then, forget to tell you that if you drink of this water you 
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can never go back the same way? You must take the 
other path,” and he pointed to the road winding up the 
mountains to lose itself among the rocks. 

Father John looked at him with wonder. ‘ What!” he 
cried; “never go back again to the valley, and my old 
bench under the elm-tree, and the good neighbors who 
wished me godspeed !” 

“Certainly not!” repeated the keeper, testily. 
long do you keep me here waiting ?” 

* Take your water !” said Father John, handing back the 
cup; “I want nothing of it. I thought it was free, and I 
find it costs more than it is worth,” and, leaning heavily 
upon his cane, he set out upon his homeward way. 


‘“ How 


The journey was much longer than before, but at last he 


reached the valley. He descended slowly to the village 
and limped painfully along the street. The neighbors 
flocked around him—the men just from the fields and the 
women with their babies on their arms, “Is there, then,” 
they cried, “no truth in all that story about the wonderful 
spring?” Father John went into the courtyard and sat 
down upon the bench. He stretched out his legs wearily 
and closed his eyes. ‘ Yes,” he said, slowly, “it is all 
true enough. But, after all, it is not worth while.” 


The Spectator 


During the nipping days of winter one occasionally misses 
his walk in Central Park, and wonders, perhaps, whether its 
gray-coated patrols find it lonesome. The Spectator’s experi- 
ence goes to show that they are on the lookout for trespassers 
as vigilantly in frost-time as in flower-time. Toward the end 
of last winter, in the course of a breezy walk there, he had 
occasion to raise the question whether the rule, “ Keep off the 
grass,” was in force when there was no grass in sight. The 
snow was thick upon a piece of lawn, and so, seeing a wagon- 
track across the snow, he ventured to follow it. He did not 
escape being sternly summoned back to the asphalt path of 
duty by the Park policeman. A colloquy ensued on the merits 
of the case. The patrol was severe, and the Spectator was 
satirical. The logic of the prohibitory argument, however, was 
excellent: “If we let ’em on the grass in winter, it won’t be 
easy to keep ’em off in summer.” The Spectator recognized 
his philosophic maxim, “ Resist beginnings,” and, as he yielded, 
wished that the guardians of the law would only act on it more 
uniformly. 

The Spectator has questioned whether, in any part of the in- 
habited world that he has visited, there is a more vigilant watch 
kept, and a more jealous repression of any breach of regula- 


tions, than in our Central Park. The small boy evidently 


manages to elude observation in some mischief, but this is 
atoned for in a way that is sometimes surprising. The Specta- 
tor one day wished to inspect the statue of Daniel Webster from 
a nearer distance than the sidewalk permitted, and to do so 
ventured into the roadway, where several roads come together. 
He had gone but part way when he was sternly warned back. 


On modestly inquiring, Wherefore is this so? he was informed 


that the roadway was quite too dangerous for pedestrians, and 
that the officers’ lives were made burdensome by their efforts to 
keep people from being run over at that point. The-Spectator 
yielded to these urgent representations, not without some musing 
why it was that there should be such a congestion of the life- 
saving service in the Park rather than in some more crowded 
quarters of the town. One need not dispute that our blue-coat 
police are the finest in the world, but it is certain that the gray- 
coats can give them some points in the matter of shepherding 
the people. 


Looking at the eagles in their cage at the Park, a variety of 
questions occurred to the Spectator. What is there about the 
eagle which entitles him to be our National bird? Would it 
mot be more civilized and sensible to stamp our coins, like our 
‘Treasury notes, with the seal of the Nation, instead of the image 
of a bird of prey? This is not the first time that people have 
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said this. But if we are to keep up‘this survival of totemism, 
why was the Prussian eagle permitted to supplant on our new 
coins the style of eagle produced by American designers? Un- 
doubtedly it is the German bird, in his well-known attitude of 


a war-dance, which has come in place of our old-fashioned 


domestic article. This surely does not well consist with the 
policy now pursued to other foreign products. Is this, then, a 
subtle stroke of reciprocity, a concession to the Prussian eagle 
in acknowledgment of favors to the American hog? 


The Spectator has been unable to see any reason why the 
recent change of style in our silver coins should not have been, 
especially in this Columbian year, a more significant change, 
instead of a mere novelty, as in a new style of hat. It certainly 
is time for the barbaric totemism which symbolizes nations by 
lions, eagles, wolves, etc., to disappear from the monetary instru- 
ments of civilized commerce. And it is also time to retire the 
emblematic female dummy known as the “ Goddess of Liberty ” 
from further exhibition. No disrespect is intended to the sacred 
name. About the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
and as long as the Declaration was contradicted by slave-holding, 
Horace’s maxim that “a god must not be brougét in unless 
there is a knot for him to untie ” justified the stamp of the “ god- 
dess ” on every coin that passed from man to man. But now it 


‘is hard to say what significance her conventional effigy possesses. 


At the time it was introduced, she was the only available substi- 
tute for the crowned head. But now that the country is rich in 
the names and examples of the mighty dead, who “ rule us from 
their urns,” why should not her place be given to them? The 
precedent is set by our paper currency, which, whether in notes 
or stamps, carries the portraits of our statesmen and generals. 
The Spectator, therefore, nominates for the place of the dear 
old “‘ goddess” on our coins the heads of those four Americans 
to whom the Nation owes the most—Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Lincoln. If not so, why not? 


The Spectator met with a remarkable piece of exegesis the 
other day, which seems worth reporting for the benefit of those 
higher critics who are on the quest for new light. A friend was 
in trouble about her trunk; the expressman hadn't come for it. 
He had been specially enjoined to remember the hour agreed 
upon, and now it was an hour past the promised time. “ Ab,” said 
one in the circle, “remember, next time, what the Psalmist tells 
you: ‘Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help. His breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish.’” A look of 
mild surprise seemed to question the relevancy of so extended a 
quotation, whereupon the exegete rejoined: “ Every word of it 
fits the case. It tells you you can’t depend either upon bosses 
or on their boys to help you out. They give you their word, 
they fall back into their rut, and their thought of you is at an 
The Spectator jotted it down to remember as a new point 
to an old text. ‘i 


The Spectator is fortunate enough to count among his list of 
friends an old English couple who came to this country nearly 
half a century ago to establish a2 home. They have been 
intelligent observers of the signs of the times, and have acquired 
a habit of looking at things at long range. There is often a 
rosy, but none the less real, light surrounding what they see that 
would clear the vision of the veriest pessimist. That young 
America has grown to a strong and vigorous middle age under 
their eyes is a fact which they say may be proven in a cosmopoli- 
tan city like New York. When these friends first arrived in this 
city, half a century ago, it was on a Sunday morning, and they 
attended church at old St. Paul’s on Broadway, and as the young 


_ wife looked into the many strange faces of the congregation as 


they came out after service into the bright sunlight, she turned 
to her strong, ruddy young husband, and said: “ These people all 
look as if they had just come from a hospital!” Now she 
declares that even a casual observer must notice that the con- 
gregations pouring from our churches on a Sunday morning are 
remarkable for upright carriage, good complexions, and a general 
appearance of health and vigor. 
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The Home 
The Sum of the Years 


The art of making friends, like the art of making money, 
is a common gift distributed by the fairies with liberality to 
the children of men. But the art of keeping friends, like 
the art of keeping money, is a very rare gift. To keep 
friends is a fine art. To be able to hold the ideal while per- 


' ceiving the humanity of a friend; to be patient with the 


mistakes of to-day because of the wisdom of yesterday, 
which forecasts wisdom for to-morrow; to tolerate moods ; 
to sink one’s very love out of sight for the moment rather 
than have it shocked or disturbed by surface conditions, 
requires rare self-control. Yet the one who possesses the art 
of keeping friends does all this. ‘The cause of the sever- 
ance of friendship is sometimes so superficial as to be child- 
ish. The action of the moment often obliterates, even 
when it contradicts, the knowledge of years. Impatience 
and selfishness are responsible for much of the loss of 
happiness that necessarily results where friendly relations 
have been disturbed. 

Too often there is a surface appearance of intimacy, 
where a foundation is lacking to justify this appearance. 
Words of endearment are too often counterfeit coins. A 
nature of integrity is very apt to lose faith when once confi- 
dence has been shaken, and the result is that from observ- 
ing deceitful attitudes in the circle about him, one begins 
to doubt the integrity of those whom he holds dear. 

Friendship is a dear and precious gift—the one that 
most ministers to life; without it life is barren. Two condi- 
tions are necessary for its preservation—Truth and Faith. 
Very often a little forbearance would preserve that which is 
often held too lightly. Said a wise woman one morning, 
discussing the cloud no larger than a man’s hand that had 
arisen between herself and her friend, “I tell you the trouble 
is that the doing of one wrong thing often wipes out the rec- 
ord of the ninety-and-nine right ones. That is the differ- 
ence between Godand man. What we should do is, not to 
draw our conclusions from the one act, but from the knowl- 
edge of years. That would not only be righteous but nat- 
ural.” It is not the sudden freak of nature that scientists 
accept as natural; they draw their conclusions from gov- 
erning laws; and so it is with human beings—all move in 
obedience to the lawof their being, and that which arouses 
the antagonism of the moment is not the result of those 
laws, but the result of a sudden disturbance which a little 
patience would enable us to understand and often forget. 


The Evolution of the Club 


Much has been said, and most of it justly, as to the 
value of clubs in the education of women. Somebody 
aptly applied to clubs the term “ Married Women’s Col- 
lege.” That clubs have been of great value to women in 
enlarging their interests, broadening their sympathies, and 
giving them an opportunity to study, no just observer can 
deny. Clubs have done even more than this. They have 
been the training-schools for extempore speaking, and 


‘many women’s clubs compare well with some organizations 


of men when brought to the test of a business meeting. 
There is another side to the women’s club which is not 
so often brought to the front, and that is the altruistic 
results which frequently follow such organizations in small 
towns. 

Eight years ago, in a town in Oneida County in New 
York State, a few ladies agreed to meet once a week for 
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the purpose of self-improvement. After meeting informally, 
they decided to call themselves ‘“‘The Travelers’ Club,” 
and for the first winter they met on Monday evenings. 
As the name indicated, books were read which were devoted: 
to travel. One woman, a member of this club, said that 
there were some cities in Europe that were as familiar to 
her as her village streets, so carefully and intelligently 
had the books of history and description and the novels. 
located in these cities been read. 

After four years the club was enlarged to fifteen mem- 
bers, and then history became the subject of study, and 
they called themselves ‘The History Club.” Among the 
things which this club did was to maintain for several 
winters a lecture course which cost them $500. The town 
Sumbers 2,500 inhabitants, the village 2,000. The ladies 
of this club made a house-to-house visitation securing sub- 
scribers to this lecture course until they had enough to 
pay their expenses. This was done for several seasons, 
the club still keeping up its reguiar course of study. Last 
year they found themselves the possessors of six hundred 
books and $1,100, and they decided they must have a 
suitable library building. The village was without a hall 
adapted to social purposes. A stock company was organ- 
ized and architect’s plans secured for a building to cost 
$20,000, to be known as the Opera-House, to con- 
tain rooms for library, two reading-rooms, and a general 
hall. The success of their efforts in the past justifies them 
in believing that they will succeed in this later effort. 
Ethically the record of this organization of women has © 
been as remarkable as it has been financially. The village — 
contains churches of all denominations, the members of 
which have been brought into close affiliation through this 
effort for a common good. Speaking of the inner work- 
ings of the club, one of its members said, “I think the 
thing that has been of the greatest value to us individually 
has been our critic. From the first we have had a mem- 
ber elected to fill that office. When I went to a large city 
club not long ago, I was amazed at the mispronunciations 
of which the speakers were guilty. We would not have 
tolerated it for a moment in our club. After the discus- 
sion we always criticise and comment on the mispronun- 
ciations of the reader of the paper, if she has been guilty 
of any.” 

The entire intellectual life of the town has been vivi- 
fied by this club of women, whose primary motive was to 
secure a certain amount of intellectual life for themselves, 
and who have become public benefactors. Another proof 
that no man lives unto himself. 


Choice of an Occupation 
By Clara Marcelle Greene 


In specialties I believe ; in positive bent and everlast- 
ing fitness. I believe in elective and selective principle ;. 
in specific, inherent adaptations. With these consulted and 
followed, the wheels of life run smoothly and well; dis- 
regarded, they creak and groan to the end. For instance, 
when Tom rends his mother’s heart and his owh garments. 
by making an avalanche of himself on a board aslant against. 
the shed roof, when he lassoes the cat, flourishes the rolling-- 
pin for a war-club, and whoops sideways down the banisters. 
with one hand, don’t I know better than to grind him out 
between theological stones? It is conclusive enough that 
he is foreordaired to a Texas cattle-ranch. He will 
prosper there. So will the ranch. The pulpit would 
suffer. So would Tom. He knows what he wants to do,, 
by negation if not otherwise. He knows very clearly what 
he doesn’t want to do. Only ask him. He won't be likely 
to make a mistake if uninfluenced. 

No more will Jamie, bending his little bcny back over 
his Ceesar, and lifting his large, luminous eyes with serious 
wonder when you ask him if he likes it. Jamie’s calling 
and election are as sure as Tom’s. His will be the robe 
and the ritual. 

When Jack disembowels his toys to see how they go 


| 
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inside, when he contrives boats and “bobs” and a wheel. 


for everything, does not that sensitive needle point plainly 
enough to the magnet of mechanical arts? 

When Dick swaps slate-pencils and repeatedly doubles 
his little penny in bartering the goods of his mimic store 
for nails and pins, will he need to be told by and by that 
he would be a merchant? I think not. He will know 
that himself. 

A young man will ordinarily choose right if he is not 
baffled.and confused and his inclinations clouded by the 
intervention of friends. The selective principle of the 
mind will reach out and take what is its own, far oftener 
than we think, and more unerringly. 


If I were a young man or a young woman, I think I 


would not ask any person to tell me what profession or 
business to follow. I would consult my own individual 
bent, if I had any. I would myself choose what to do, 
and then take counsel of friends, may be, how best to do it. 

Too often parents select according to their own inclina- 
tions for their boy, and then bend him and bind him and 
grind him on their wheel. Often he acquiesces, sometimes 
he doesn’t. 

When he does, he gets a pat and a “ good boy.” When 
he doesn’t, he gets a shake of the head and a croak. But 
the boy who doesn’t is very apt to make a success, and 
to compel acknowledgment of that fact, too. 

True, all tastes and capacities are not so distinctive. 
All have not the positive kick and whoop of the cowboy, 
nor the “swapping” mania, nor the brow sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of scholastic illumination. A good 
many boys and girls are satisfied to be what their fathers 
have been, and so milk cows or cut ship-timber or sell rib- 
bons or charcoal with equanimity. So let them do it. 
Contentment is great gain; so let Darby travel his com- 
_ fortable round of life with Joan, and all is well. For these 
this epistle is not written. It is for those other boys and 
girls, rather young men and women, who are positive, who 
have especial tastes, and who know it, or who would know 
it if they unfortunately took the other thing. These are 
they who often get pushed or led into uncongenial paths 
through which they shuffle all their dissatisfied lives, 
whereas along their chosen road they would walk upright 
with a ringing tread to the end. It is a pity—more, a 

calamity—when these mistakes occur. 
_ Many a man hammers the sacred desk ineffectually to- 
day who was obviously called to sit in a pew. i 
_ Manya mechanic is fretting over his tools because he 
lacked the education for the law. 
_. Many a hand is flourishing the surgeon’s lancet (with 
poignant compunction, be it charitably hoped !) because 
through some inscrutable twist of destiny he missed the 
wood-saw. 

The determination to do a thing is earnest of it being 
done. Mr. Doubting-heart will say, “But what about 
Capacity? One may wish to do a thing ever so strongly, 
but may have no capacity for.that work.” The answer is, 
that wishing to do is a vastly different thing from the 
determination to do. | 

Wishing and determining are not synonymous. I may 
wish devoutly, from enthusiastic admiration of their gifts, 
to sing like Cary, to play with lightning like Edison, or 
ring-toss with railroads like Jay Gould; but do I honestly 
determine to do so? Clearly not. I lack the inherent 


capacity, the secret impelling force which, and only which, | 


as I believe, generates determination. - 

The spurious stuff that passes for determination is only 
a kind of parasite or fungus growth upon the stamina of 
others. 

It is not insisted that free choice and purpose are in- 
demnity infallible against failure. Some people are Failure 
incarnate. But it is claimed that failure will be less likely, 


_ that success will be more assured and attained with less 
friction, if the pursuit be voluntary and desired. _ 
Neither is the question how to make every career brill- 
iant, but how to insure every man doing his best. The 
best of a fool is his best; that of a wise man is no more. 
None can do his best if his will be not his leader. 
_ Therefore it is essential that the will lead forward in 
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the way in order to give scope for the best of every human 
being. 

In this period of multiplicity and desirability of callings 
no young man or woman need follow for life a distasteful 
path. 
I would for myself choose from my own innate desire to 
do or be; I would canvass my possibilities and fix my 
goal as near to my choice as possible. It should then go 
hard with circumstances if I compelled them not to that 


one end. 
The Household Accounts 


Whether or not it is the part of wisdom to keep accounts 
is an ever open question; especially is it so with house- 
keepers and mothers of families. The simplest system 
that they could adopt would still be a complicated one 
because of the number of separate accounts, and yet every 
woman who has kept accounts has decided, after years of 
experiment, that it is wise. A very good plan to follow 
is to have several cheap note-books, small enough to 
carry in the purse; the only reason one should have 
several is that they can be purchased more economically 
than a single book. Enter into one of these note-books, 
which is always carried, every item and expense for the day. 
This book can do service as a memoranda-book. Every 
day if possible, and certainly once a week, check off these 
accounts into a ledger. ‘The left-hand page of the ledger 
should represent the income page ; the right-hand the page 
of expenditures. Most women have but one source of in- 
come, and for such the income page wil] be a very easy mat- 
ter to handle, and part of it can serve as expenditure page. 
The expenditure page should be divided for the several 
heads: House, Furniture, Dress, Children’s Dress, School 
Expenses, Books, Amusements, Church and Charities, or 
in divisions or set of divisions that meet the requirements 
of the family accounts. ‘These divisions or rulings would 
best be made with red ink. It is unnecessary to say that 
the expenditures of each day in the little note-book must 
be under date of that day, and it is very wise to settle 
accounts on one day of the week. This saves much con- 
fusion. Friday or Saturday is usually the best day. There 
is a certain satisfaction in being able to account for every 
penny expended, in these days when money seems to dis- 
appear and leave nothing to show for its expenditure. 
The second advantage, and by many people considered a 
primary advantage, is that keeping accounts is very apt to 
stop unnecessary leaks. There are many husbands who 
would be much more agreeable in money matters if they 
could see exactly how the money was spent. To most 
men the disappearance of income is a source of mystery 
if not of annoyance. It is an excellent plan, where possi- 
ble, to have the husband draw off the accounts from the 
day-book. Many times he will untangle figures that puz- 
zle his wife, and very often their combined intelligence 
will see ways of modifying expenditures, or of expending 
under wiser assignments. 

The true secret of managing money is to so divide the 
income as to keep the best balance in the several depart- 
ments of expenditure. For instance, decide how much 
money can be expended for rent, church and charity ex- 
penses, dress, etc., and keep within the limit. Accounts 
help to keep this limit before the mind, and serve as a 
check and satisfaction-piece. 


A Book for the ’Prentice and Expert 


As volume after volume on cooking comes to the editorial 
desk, the first impulse is to say, “ Truly, of these books 
there is no end.” It does not seem possible that there 
can be anything new to say, any new combinations to 
present for the consideration of housekeepers. Of the 
mass of books of this class it is true that they present 
nothing new or strange, but now and then one does come 
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that rouses the enthusiasm of the most callous editor. Such 
was the result of reading a recent book by Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor, entitled “‘ Letters to Young Housekeepers.” + The 
chapter on soups is particularly valuable. There is. one 
quality that will appeal to the mass of housekeepers, 
and that is the economy of the book; there is page after 


page devoted to the preparing of scraps, meat, vegetable, — 


and fish, left over. Mrs. Taylor does not approve, in 
fact condemns, pie, her objection not being merely hygi- 
enic, but that expenditure of force and material make no 
adequate return. | 


No inexperienced housekeeper can afford to be without | 


this valuable book, and the experienced housekeeper will, 
if she belongs to this age of progress, find much in it that 


will enlarge her views on the food question. 


Mrs. Maloney’s Benefit 


By Minnie Adéle Barney 


‘‘ All who are members of the Smith Street Church please 
meet in the music-room after vespers,’’ said the preceptress 
of the College Boarding Hall to the assembly of girl stu- 
dents gathered for the service held daily after tea. The 
hour succeeding vespers was free for recreation, and with 
some reluctance the girls responded. 

“ The Ladies’ Aid Society has called upon us,” said the 
chairman, “ to give an entertainment, the proceeds to go 
to one of the church’s dependents, Mrs. Maloney. The 
question is, What shall we do—give an oyster supper ?” 

‘‘Oh, no!” groaned several. 

‘“* Have a lecturer come and we'll sell tickets ?” 

“We'd probably be out of pocket fifty dollars,” said one 
who had had experience. 

“*We might have an Irish wake in honor of the lamented 
Mr. Maloney,” laughed an irreverent miss. 

‘© Oh, do be sensible for once, Katherine,” frowned the 
chairman; ‘though perhaps there something in the 
Irish part. There are lots of pretty Irish songs.” 

‘Professor Scott has loads of photographs of Irish 
scenery,” said a girl from her perch on the window-sill. 

“We could have a broth of a boy to open the door,” 
chimed in the irrepressible Katherine. 

“Suppose we do have an Irish evening, girls. Each 
take a slip of paper and write one thing that seems to you 
appropriate.” There was considerable knitting of brows 
and some looks of despair, but in a few minutes the chair- 
_— had a collection of ideas that brought a satisfied 
smile. 

The evening of the benefit was brigbt and clear, and the 
“broth of a boy” was kept busy opening the door, receiv- 
ing the admission fees, and guiding the guests down the 


corridor to the tiring-rooms. The young ladies gave per- 


sonal attention to every new-comer, and each group was 
engaged in lively conversation, or led to the tables on 
which were scattered beautiful views of Ireland. The 
music-room had been set apart as a “museum ”’ for the 
display of various Irish wonders: two pieces of fur were 
“The remains of the Kilkenny cats;” the days of the 
week, framed, passed for “ An Irish Wake,’ a “ Gentle- 
man of Cork” was whittled out of that material ; anda 
row of motionless figures were various celebrities “done 
in wax,” so the exhibitor stated. Another room bore the 
inscription, ‘‘ Puzzle: come in and try for the prize.”” On 
the wall hung a placard with the names of the provinces, 
counties, cities, etc., of Ireland. Each contestant was 
handed a typewritten page, and given five minutes to fill 
out the following blanks : 


AN IRISH STORY 


“ Patrick,” called Bridget —— (mountain), “ ma wants you to 
go to Father ——’s” (river). 

“«____. (county) and pa going too?” queried Pat, a tall youth 
with a red (county) on his upper lip. 

“My son,” said the mother, “ you must ride 


(ctty) to 


1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. §1.25. 
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Father ——’s (river) and invite him to dine with us to-morrow. 
Go by way of the ford.” 
“I can’t go that way without —— (czty) the distance,” growled 


Pat. 


“Put on your (province) and carry a lantern, as it may 
be dark before you return.” | 3 
‘‘ Lantern’s no good,” he muttered. 
What’s wrong with it?” 
_ &__” (county), was the laconic response. Then he said, 
“May Bridget go with me ?” | 
“I don’t want to,” promptly put in Bridget. ‘I ean’t go 
(county) my new hat too, and I want it to wear Sunday.” 
ws (czty), let Cousin Don go, then,” persisted Pat. 
«‘ My son,” said the mother, “I will now tell you that your 


Cousin Don is not a boy, as you always supposed. Her parents 


dressed her that way for health’s sake. To-day she will resume 
” (county). 

!” (county) exclaimed Pat. ‘Then she must ride the 
” (county), and he ran to the barn for a side (cape). 


iso— (county) came from the house, and she and Pat started 


on horseback. There was a (county), but the horses swam 
as if made of (ctty), and soon they reached the priest’s 
house. He accepted with much (village), and offered them a 


drink of milk, which Pat was impolite enough to say was sour and 


tasted (6ay) and (village)-ty. ‘Then the young people 
started home, but had not ridden far when the girl cried, “ I am 
(river) my saddle is slipping ; (céty) and fasten the 
(rzver) tighter.” The chivalric Patrick waited on her, gal- 
lantly declaring he would gladly have (cape). At the ford 
they found the water had risen, and the current was very swift. 
Patrick’s horse was swept from under him, but the girl’s carried 
her across with no accident except the loss of (mountain) 
from her hair. “My poor lad!” she cried, “I will —— (céty) 


for you on my horse’s back.” 


cy 


(province) refuse,” said Pat, and the tired horse 
’s(mountain). When they told her the 
news she exclaimed, “ Don’t (mountains) at once!” and 
expressed sorrow over the loss of the animal; but Pat said, 
” (mountain), and assured her that he could soon 
—— (day) money for another.! 


Later the company passed to the dining-room, and the 


programme began by the singing of “ The Harp that Once 


through Tara’s HalJs” by a quartet. The curtains were 
then drawn back from the stage made of dining-tables, reveal- 
ing a tableau of a young mother bending over a cradle, 
while some one read, to the accompaniment of Schumann’s 
“Lullaby,” the lines by Samuel Lover, “An Angel’s 


Whisper” (Bryant’s Library), founded on the ‘pretty Irish 


fancy that when a child smiles in its sleep it is talking with 
angels. A young girl with a sweet voice then sang to a 
guitar accompaniment the ballad of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” This was followed by the recitation of the Irish- 


man’s predicament as described in Lover’s “ Lind me the 


loan of a gridiron ” (Little Classics), Time had thus been 
furnished for the arrangement of another tableau, a realistic 
picture of ‘“‘ Bachelor’s Hall” as depicted by John Finley 


(Bryant’s Library) : 


Say the owld bachelor, gloomy and sad enough, 
Placin’ his tay-kettle over the fire. 


Five verses of this were read, and the audience expressed 
by hearty applause entire accord with the sentiment, 


Kape me from such all the days of me life. 


The violinist struck up a potpourri of Irish jigs as a relief 


from such a depressing sight. 
The next tableau showed a draped easel on which leaned 


a frame containing a life-size portrait of the Widow Malone 


whom Charles Lever immortalized in the poem named 
after her (Bryant’s Library), and from which three verses 
were read. Looking at the rosy, roguish face, no one won- 


dered that 


She melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts, 
So lovely the Widow Malone. 


Father Prout’s ‘“ Bells of Shandon” was next recited 


__ 1 The following key is given, that the reader may finish the story for himself: 


McGillicuddy, Shannon, Armagh, Down, Belfast, Shannon, Dublin, Ulster, 
Wicklow, Antrim, Omagh, Clare, Donegal, Garway Saddle, Clare, Longford, 
Cork, Blarney, Swilly, Naas, Suir, Downpatrick, Bandon, Dunmore, Twelve 


Pins, Macroom, Connaught, McGillicuddy, Knockmealdown, Mourne, Erne. 
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with much feeling, wid was followed by the singing of Balfe’s 
ballad, “ Killarney.” Three characters that play a promi- 


nent part in Irish superstition formed subjects for three . 


tableaux. First, the ““ Leprechawn,” a little fellow, dressed 


as described in the folk-tales, in a red roundabout, knee- — 


breeches, and cocked hat. He was mounted on a shaggy 
Newfoundland, which trotted soberly across the stage with 
him. As he disappeared, the “ Hateful Banshee ” glided 
on, while the violin played a doleful air in imitation of her 
wailing song. A note which was almost a shriek marked 
her disappearance, and then, to the music of a happy strain, 
came tripping the ‘Friendly Banshee,” a beautiful girl 
with long floating hair and white draperies. She lifted her 
hands in benediction as she vanished, the music growing 
softer and softer. 

The professor of elocution then recited a scene from 
Boucicault’s “ Shaugraun,” choosing the part after the sup- 
posed death of Conn, with the preparations for the “ illi- 
gant wake” and their unexpected interruption. The 
hearty laughter from the audience drowned the occasional 
sounds from behind the curtains where the girls were pre- 
paring what they considered their chef-d’euvre. At the 
close, as if responding to an encore, the professor began : 


When first I saw sweet Peggy, 
*T was on a market day; 

_ A low-back’d car she drove, and sat 
Upon a truss of hay, 


" and the curtains were drawn, revealing that ‘‘ blooming 
girl.” Her car was decorated with strings of fowls, and 
she was actually driving a horse (at least a life-size wooden 
model of a dappled gray, borrowed from the window of a 
harness-dealer). During the second verse the scene was 
hidden by the curtains, and at the third it had changed to 
include the lovers from near and far 


Who envied the chicken 
That Peggy was pickin’. 


* The master of;ceremonies then announced that the ex- 
amining board of the “ Puzzle Room” had finished the 
competitive papers. ‘Would President Morrison please 
step to the stage?” The venerable “ prexy ” came for- 
ward with a beaming smile. The speaker then described 
Blarney Castle, referring to the fact that 


_ There is a stone there 
That whoever kisses 
Oh, he never misses 

To grow eloquent! 


and informed her hearers, with an air as innocent as any 
donned by Truthful James, that, at great expense, they 
had procured a piece of that very stone as a prize, and 
that she took pleasure in presenting it to their dearly 
loved president. He received it with courtly grace, and 
in his presentation speech gave evidence of the immediate 
effect of the possession of the bit of granite by telling the 
young ladies of the Boarding Hall that this had been one 
of the pleasantest evenings he had spent in all his life. 


% 


We have all been more or less interested of late in the 
experiments made to secure a light that would penetrate 
fogs at sea. A German has invented a light, which is con- 
trolled by clockwork, that will pierce the densest fog. 
The United States Government has purchased one of the 
machines, and it is now used experimentally in the light- 
house at Staten Island. It is claimed that the light pro- 
duced can equal 200,000 to 300,000 candle-power without 
intensifiers. The machine is about as large as an ordinary 
bureau. Above it is a benzine lamp, which ignites the jet 
of magnesium powder, which is blown through a bellows 
operated by clockwork. The flashes, it has been proved, 
can be seen for eight miles on a clear night, and overa 
mile in bright daylight. Magnesium powder is used be- 


cause it gives out red rays, which penetrate farther than 
the white light of electricity. 
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My Skates 


From the German of E. Rossi 
Translated by Alma Lazzari 


To-day still—and I am nearly sixty—I stand and wth 
with longing heart the graceful youth flying over the 
smooth ice as if borne by invisible wings, and glowing 
with joy and excitement; and, notwithstanding my old 
legs, stiff with rheumatism, I always feel like starting with 
them. 

Destiny has been against me, for I have never skated, 
notwithstanding that it has been and will to my death re- 


Why have I not learnt skating? Well! it is easy to 
tell. Two things were needful: one were feet—oh, those 
I had; next, skates—and those I did not have. 

I might have bought some? Yes, of course. But the 
money? And, besides, in our little town there were none 
to be had for ladies, even if I had been rich enough to buy 
them. 

My bosom friend, an aristocratic, handsome gir], had 
sent to the capital for them. Oh, how pretty they were! 
I could draw them even now, if I had a speck of talent for 
drawing. They were narrow, and had yellow leather on top. 
Marie was a good-natured companion, and she would gladly 
have lent them to me. It would have been useless, for, 
being the younger of two sisters, and poor, I had to wear 
said sister’s boots when her feet had- outgrown them, and 
they were more like little boats than young ladies’ boots. 
Of course my friend’s aristocratic skates only covered the 
tip of my foot. 

I now moved heaven and earth to 'get some. I wrote 
‘‘ Skates ” ten times in a line on my Christmas list, but in 
vain, for my parents had no money to spare for such a lux- 
ury; and relations, who were more provided with the 
world’s goods, were living in other towns. Oh, it was 
heart-breaking ! 

Finally, my mother, touched by my sighs and longings, 
remembered that Walter, my oldest brother, had owned a 
pair. ‘Go to the garret and look,” she said. Walter 
was ten years older than I, and I hardly remembered him, 
he having left our home long ago to make his way in the 
world. Until then I had had a strong terror of him, as he 
had always been upheld as the model of models to us; 
but now he fell beyond redemption in my estimation, for 
I found one single skate. No matter how carefully we 
hunted all over, the other was, and remained, lost. I will 
never forgive you, brother Walter! The one skate fitted 
the family boots I wore, so I tied it on at once, hopped 
down the stair to the sidewalk, and, to my glee, it was a 
perfect success, with one foot on the sand-strewed walk 
and skating along the frozen gutter with the other. It 
was glorious! So I spent my holiday recreations skating 


in turns first on one foot, then on the other. But soon 


the ice was gone, and my joy was over. 

In July my cousins came visiting us. They brought me 
a ball and “ Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” buf I whispered 
something about how sorry—a pity they were not skates. 
“Are you crazy, girl?” exclaimed my cousin, who was 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

Of course he was right, so I hurried off to read my 
fairy tales and try the elasticity of my ball. When the 
fall came we moved to another house at the end of the 
town, in a narrow street. That means a great deal in a 
small town-—-that is, new surroundings and new neigh- 
bors. 

In the window opposite sat a young lawyer, his cigarette 
in his mouth, looking very comfortable. He belonged to 
the upper ten of the town, and we did not. 

“ Shall I?” said I, holding up my ball. He put away 
his cigarette, and we began a game at once, in which I 
most cleverly hit his head, his nose, and his eyes, But 
soon I got tired and left the window. I carried a small 
table in front of the house door to do my lessons. Before 
five minutes had passed my neighbor sat by me on the 
stone bench. “Shall I help you?” 


‘¢ Oh, no, I can do it alone. It is easy.” But he took 
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my writing-book. I was writing a composition—“ The 
Pleasures of each Season.” 

“What will you say about spring ?” 

‘‘ About the swallows and the melting snow.” 

He laughed. “ And about the summer?” 

“ About swimming and roses. And the autumn has 
fruit, and carrots, and kites !” 

The lawyer was laughing heartily. “And the winter?” 
he inquired. 

“ Skating, skates, and ice!” I nearly shouted it. I 
had forgotten Christmas, tree, cakes, and all, and instead 
of them I was repeating emphatically, “ Skates!” and in 
the thought of it I started and nearly upset my neighbor. 

“Do you skate?” he asked, trying to regain his seat. 

“With one foot, beautifully. I have only one skate,” I 


added in an undertone. And then I broke out and told 


my sorrows, and even my jolly neighbor found them tragic. 

For my composition I had the lowest mark, but even a 
second edition did not improve it, for my teacher said he 
would have to invent a new number for it. 

My lawyer and I became good friends meanwhile. I 
told him about my books which I was reading, and he 
tried to guide and form my taste, as I had been allowed to 
read all I pleased. He often sat by me helping me in my 
lessons, and soon he and papa were on good terms. 

'It was Christmas Eve when I saw my friend, arm in arm 
with one of his colleagues, walking through the streets, 
stepping into all the stores which might hold—my longing 
heart guessed it—the one dream of my life, skates for his 


little friend! I followed them, hiding fromthem, ied 
to listen. ButI could hear nothing. Reglutely I stepped 
into the store they had just left and asked boldly for three 


cents’ worth of vinegar. 

“Vinegar! Has the child lost her mind?” said the 
storekeeper. And I found to my horror that I was in a 
hardware store. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir, I made a mistake; but 
please do tell me what did Mr. Borveck want of you ?” 

*‘ Ladies’ skates,’”’ he answered ; and he must have said 
more, but I heard nothing. I ran home. I was too 
happy, for I also met the two friends with a bundle, coming 
froma fur store. Skates with fur! went through my chicken 
brain. The expectation was almost unbearably painful, 
but I had to stand it for thirty cruel hours. 

Everything must have an end, and finally the magic doors 
opened themselves, and we stood all before the lighted 
Christmas-tree—no, before the burning tree, for we first 
had a scramble to put out several fires before we could 
look for our presents, Here is my plate with the tradi- 
tional gingernuts and apples, next to it an apron, a sau- 
sage, and some useful articles—but where are my skates? 
There—there—a round package !—probably skates that 
you could bend! I tear the paper—yes, fur—but, oh 
dear! where is the steel? No steel, for it is only a pair 
of gloves; and on hands nobody ever skated! Quietly I 
laid the beautiful gloves aside. I did not shed one tear. 
Not a complaint came from my lips. I was completely 
broken down. It had been too hard to bear. 

My mother must have guessed something of my terrible 
disappointment from my disturbed countenance, for she 
came to me, saying gently: ‘Mr. Borveck sends these 
gloves to you, child. He has vainly hunted the whole 
town over for a pair of skates before leaving it to go to 
his parents. Surely, dear,” she added, even more softly, 
‘‘ you are now so big that it is too late to learn.” 

I nodded in mute despair, and then a flood of tears came 
to my relief, and I cried until they all objected. Strange 
to say, at that moment I fairly hated the skates, and even 
a pair of golden ones would have had no charm for me. 


This is the nearest I ever came to owning a pair of 
skates. Childhood and youth have passed, and life, with 
its necessities, is also nearly gone; but I never see the 
red-cheeked girls pass by me on their graceful skates with- 
out a deep sigh for my never-reached ideal. One com- 


pensation I have, though. I dream often that I skate like. 


the cleverest of them, and that I always win the prize at 
the skating-matches. That is something! 
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Sunday Afternoon 


A Triumph of Spirituality and Liberty’ 


By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


Wherefore my i spe. ie Ye is, that we trouble not them which from among the 
Gentiles turn to —Acts xv., 19. 

The first missionary journey was ended, and Paul and 
Barnabas had made their report to their brethren at Antioch. 
It was full of encouragement. The infant Church began 


to look out over an expanding horizon. Just at that time 


it faced one of the most serious perils that it has met in its 


history. Our study is of what is known as the Council at 
Jerusalem. That Council exerted influences which reach 


straight to ourtime. All events are great when considered 
in their relations.. The Jewish people constituted a spirit- 
ual aristocracy. They had been set apart for a peculiar 
work, and had concluded that, therefore, they were better 
than others. The spirit of caste when founded on religion 
is hardest to overcome. ‘The Jewish people were poor and 
despised among the nations, but they were proud and 
exclusive. Their history was bound up with their religion. 


_ Certain religious ceremonies distinguished them from other 
nations, and they held that the observance of those > 


ceremonies was essential not only to their national life, but 
to eternal salvation. A Roman looked down upon a Jew 
as a rich man looks upon a poor man; but the Jew looked 
upon a Roman as a Brahmin looks upon a pariah. This © 
spirit of caste is as strong in India as it was in Judea. 
The Brahmins believe that they are the elect of God. They 
may transact business with the pariah class, as they would 
have dealings with horses and dogs, but the recognition of 


_ the manhood of a pariah is a violation of their most sacred 
principles. To trade with a‘man of another class is all 


right, but to eat with him all wrong. Sitting at the same 
table would indicate equality, and that a Brahmin will 
never do. The same spirit was in the Jews. They traded 
with the heathen, but held no social intercourse with them. 
A Jew would swearor steal, or perhaps even commit mur- 
der, and think it no greater sin‘than to recognize a Gentile 
as his brother. There were ways in which Gentiles might 
become Jews, but until those conditions had been observed 
the Jew was the chosen of God and all other outcasts. 
When Christ died and the Church was formed, the people 
had little idea that it was anything|more than a new develop- — 
ment of the old religion. When Peter had his vision of a 

sheet let down from heaven, and was thereby taught that 
he should go to the Roman officer, his associates were 
appalled at his conduct, and he had tg give an explanation. 
The Gospel, even in heathen lands, was first preached in 


the Jewish synagogues. But when, at last, the Apostle 


broke away from his own countrymen, and, in Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, associated with those of other nations 
on terms of equality, the Jewish Christians were shocked 
beyond expression. They could understand Christianity 
if it meant that Gentiles should first submit to conditions 
which would make them Jews, and then become followers 
of Christ. You may think that that contest has nothing 
to do with the present time, but it has very much to do 
with the life of to-day. It was the beginning in the Church 
of the old battle between spirit and form, between law and 
Gospel—a battle which is not ended, and will not be until 


long after we are in our graves. 


Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch, and, having 


called the church together and told their story, were met, 


soon after, by some of their countrymen from Jerusalem, 


_who insisted that Paul was wrong because he had received 


into the Church Gentiles without first insisting on the rite 
of circumcision. Notice! those Jews insisted that cir- 
cumcision was necessary to salvation. There arose diff- 


culty at once in that little church between the religion of 
ceremony and the religion of the spirit, and it was resolved, 


not because there was any question in the mind of Paul, 
but to satisfy those who were in doubt, that a deputation 
should be sent to the Apostles in Jerusalem, and the older 


1 Delivered in the First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 
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church there, in order to learn their judgment concerning 
the matter in dispute. Paul, Barnabas, and certain others 
went on this mission. Their way was along one of those 
superb roads which connected the Imperial City with her 
most remote provinces. Fifteen years had elapsed since 
Saul started on his mission of persecution. There had 
_ been great changes in that time, and as the company trav- 
ersed that Phcenician road they met, here and there, 
those who were of the faith, to whom they spoke words of 
comfort and instruction. Having reached Jerusalem, the 
messengers from the church at Antioch had a conference, 
_ first with Peter, James, and John, and possibly with some 
others of those who were the most prominent. 

Jerusalem was the center of the most ancient and inflex- 
ible religious.conservatism. The little church was perse- 
cuted, to be sure, and regarded with suspicion by the 
Jews, but its members, on the other hand, felt obliged 
to admit that they were loyal to all that is essential in 
Judaism, and thus, in a sense, they too were most con- 
servative. 

The convention was held, and three scenes were con- 
spicuous, The first was when St. Peter, who appears here 
for a moment and then disappears forever, made an ad- 
dress in which he narrated the substance of his vision, 
and approved the action of St. Paul in going to the Gen- 
tiles. Then Paul and Barnabas told the story of how God 
_had blessed their labors in Cyprus, in Antioch, in Pisidia, 
in Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, and how the heathen had 
recognized in Jesus the fulfillment of the prophecies of 
their human nature. I can see that little assembly as 
those consecrated and dauntless messengers of the Cross 
bring to them the record of their labors. .The Jewish 
Christians had lived in a small world, had thought that 
the sun rose and set over Jerusalem, that the horizon of 
heaven would be only large enough to include Jews. 
as, with impassioned earnestness, the story rolls on, their 
traditions begin to weaken, and they catch glimpses of a 
world of which they had never dreamed, and see a mean- 
ing in the words of their prophets which had been before 
unknown. But they are afraid to express themselves. 
The past is sacred. Of the mission of Jesus whom they 
follow they have as yet very little conception. They have 
seen his sacred face, and listened to his holy words, but of 
the life of the spirit they are ignorant. Something within 
their hearts whispers that the Apostle is right, but they 
dare not listen to that still voice. They reason as men 
reason in these days—‘ We must not let down the bars at 


all ; if we make the slightest concession to liberty, we cannot | 


tell where the demand will end. If this goes, all our faith 
may go.” And so I can almost imagine that, much as 
their hearts had been stirred within them, when he had 
finished, the little company nerved itself in order that it 
might cling yet more tenaciously to the interpretations of 
the fathers. But now the most striking scene in all the 
meeting is reached. St. James, who was the head of the 
church in Jerusalem—that man who was the brother of 
our Lord, who, from the austerity of his character, was 
commonly called, both by Jews and Christians, “‘ James the 
Just;”? the one man whose judgment would have more 
- weight than that of all others combined; he who in garb 
and appearance resembled John the Baptist, or one of the 
old prophets, more than an Apostle; he who stood for 
conservatism and reverence for the past—arose to speak. 
“ «Like the ancient saints even in outward aspect, with 

austere features, the linen ephod, the bare feet, the long 
locks and unshorn beard of the Nazarite—such, according to 
tradition, was the man who now came forward and solemnly 
pronounced that the Mosaic rites were not of eternal obli- 
gation.” I almost feel that that was the sublimest moment 
in the history of the early Christian Church. There rev- 
erence for the past stands face to face with the new 
spirit of progress. Conservatism is impersonated in St. 
James ; progress stands full of hope in St. Paul. What 
such men believe they believe with all their might. They 
can never make compromises. Whatever is revealed to 


them to be true they must follow, even to the death. If 
St. James had said that St. Paul was wrong, he would have 
replied, ‘‘I appeal from this Council to the Master who 
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has given me my commission.” But before he was an ob- 


server of the law, St. James was a follower of Christ. He 


had spiritual discernment. As he listened to the story 
which the Apostle had told, new light had dawned upon him, 
and he had seen that the prophecies which were dear to his 
nation were being fulfilled, and therefore, possibly to the sur- 
prise of all, and surely to that of the literalis’s, this prince 
in the Church pronounced this verdict: ‘“ Wherefore my 
judgment is that we trouble not them which from among 
the Gentiles turn to God ; but that we write unto them that 
they abstain from the pollutions of idols, and from fornica- 
tion, and from what is strangled, and from blood. For 
Moses from generations of old hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath.” 
The difficulty was past. The decision of the Council was 
in favor of progress. ‘The face of the Church was then 
toward the future. St. James had given a verdict in favor 
of liberty ; the law was no more binding. It might be 
observed, but its observance was not a condition of 
This was written in a letter, and then, in 
order that it might have greater weight and that there 
might be no misunderstanding, messengers from the» 
mother church were sent with Paul and Barnabas to the 
church at Antioch. A long step in advance had been 
taken. This Council was not a recognition that one church 
had authority over another, but that where there was dif- 
ference of opinion among brethren there should be con- 
ference. Do not make light of the questions at issue. 
They seem ridiculous to us; and yet remember how in these 
days rites and ceremonies are allowed to separate Chris- 
tians. In an age in which two or three different sects 
claim to be “ ¢#e Church ;” in an age in which some peo- 
ple build a fence around the table of the Lord which no 
one can get through who has not been baptized in one 
way; in an age in which good men are put on trial for 
holding opinions which all agree are of no importance to 
the spiritual life, we may well refrain from calling the 
question which divided the early Church of little weight. 
If one class had triumphed, the word would have gone 
down the centuries, “It is necessary that all should be- 
come Jews before they can become Christians.” The other 
was victorious, and the message to all the world is, “One 
is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” =~ 

A few lessons come to us from a study of that first ec- 
clesiastical council. Put away all thoughts about ecclesi- 
astical order. That is the most Christian way to operate 
a church which will best help men to be Christlike. Let 
those dabble in the politics of Christianity who have noth- 
ing better to do; we will turn toward the profounder 
spiritual principles. 

I. We see in this conference the true way of settling 
difficulties, both between churches and between individuals 
—it is by conferring together. That does not mean by 
writing letters, or making assertions at arm’s length, but 
by getting near to one another so that the persons dis- 
trusted may be seen and understood. If that letter had 
been sent from the church at Antioch to the church at 
Jerusalem, and Paul and Barnabas had not been seen—a 
living spirit can never be put into cold words—the judg- 
ment of the Council might have been different ; and St. Paul 
would have continued on his way, and there would have 
been a breach between those who ought to have been 
united. I have come to feel that letters almost always 
make more difficulties than they mend. Let those who mis- 
understand one another come together, take each other 
by the hand; while one says to ,the other, ‘‘ Now, per- 
haps I do not understand you; you explain your mean- 
ing; let me explain mine.” Few enmities could withstand 
that process. Only an egotist of the first water ever 
believes that he has all the truth. The life in nature 
has one manifestation in a flower, another in a tree, another 
in an animal, another in a man; none conflict; they are 
only varying manifestations of the one energy which pul- 
sates from the sun. We have one name for the sum of 
life and all the manifestations of energy, and that is, the 
universe. The universe of matter and life is too vast for 
any individual to comprebend—how much more incompre- 
hensible is the spiritual universe! When we have theo- 
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logical or ecclesiastical difficulties, the true course is, not 
in a spirit of condemnation, but with a desire to learn, to 
go to those from whom we differ, and consult with them 
lovingly. There would be no differences which would divide 
the Church if that were always done. What a step in ad- 
vance will be taken when all who believe themselves Chris- 
tians insist on conferring together, rather than on stand- 
ing at arm’s length and battling with one another! There 
have been difficulties among those who are administering 
our missionary affairs. Why? Because there has been 
conference? No; because there has been conflict—endless 
conflict of words, letters which had better been unwritten, 
and absolutely no genuine conference. I speak this to our 
shame. A speedy victory for either side would be a denom- 
inational calamity. There is right on both sides ; and what 
is best is that the right should be found and elevated, and 
personal prejudices buried. But that will never be until 


we get together as friends, equally anxious for truth, and | 


have a real conference in which neither side arrogates 
infallibility or superiority. There is but one right way to 
adjust differences between individuals or in churches, and 
that is for those who feel themselves. growing apart to take 
the first opportunity to look into each other’s eyes and 
clasp each other’s hands as brothers, and then bring all 
the things which separate into the light. 


II. The Council at Jerusalem makes very clear the dis- — 


tinction between liberty and authority in the Christian 
life. There is no human authority in the sphere of relig- 
ion; the church in Jerusalem had no right to dictate to 
the church at Antioch. Christians recognize only one 
authority, and that is God. Just so fast and so far as the will 
of God concerning them can be learned, they are under 
_ obligation to obey. We are at liberty to believe every- 


thing that is true, and to do whatever is right and expedi- © 


ent; all encroachments on this liberty are to be resisted ; 
and in the last analysis we ourselves must decide what is 
true, wise, and right. How easy it would be if some one 
else could decide for us! If there were only some man or 


some writings, absolutely infallible, which could meet us in | 
all emergencies, and make evident what is right and what | 


is wrong, living would be comparatively easy and pleasant ; 
but the dignity and glory of humanity would be lost. Men 
are made strong by the exercise of their faculties. The 
divine way is to place upon each individual the responsi- 
bility of “trying” the spirits. Those representatives of 
the venerable church in Jerusalem came to Antioch 
with their “‘ Thus saith the law,” and there the law was 
written in cold black letters as it was supposed to have 
been written by Moses himself, and they said, ‘Can you 
get away from that?” If the letter was to decide, the case 
was already closed. But St. Paul believed that there had 
been another revelation; that while law had been best for 
one time, it was not for all times; that he had a commis- 
sion from Christ to preach his Gospel wherever there were 
souls to be saved; and so, turning away from the letter, 
he boldly and confidently followed the spirit. But while 
we emphasize liberty and individual responsibility, we 
cannot fail also to see that, if we really desire to know 
what is true and right, we must be very careful about 
going contrary to what is generally believed to be truth 
and right by those who we have reason to believe are 


Christians. - If, for instance, in this church of nearly seven | 


hundred and fifty members, seven hundred believe that 
one course of conduct is wrong, and one believes that it is 
right, that one ought to be very sure that he has not been 
influenced by prejudice, conceit, or some evil motive before 
he concludes that he is right and all the others are wrong. 
And .so in the Church at large, individuals, if they are 
modest—and a man cannot be a genuine Christian with- 
out being modest—must recognize that, while the Spirit 
may have given to them some glimpses of truth which He 
has not given to others, He has also given to others some 
messages which have been received by them alone. There- 
fore, asserting the right of the individual to think for him- 
self, and holding the fundamental principle of Protestant- 


ism to be the responsibility of the individual to God alone, | 
we do not forget that in deciding what is truth we are to 


be influenced not only by that which comes to us, but also 
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by that which has been revealed to the Church in all 
ages. ‘If there be any test of revealed truth,” says the 
Rev. P. T. Forsyth, “it is not the Christian conscious- 
ness, but the truth’s organic unity with the historic 
consciousness of Christ.” This Council at Jerusalem 


illustrates the proper relation of liberty and authority. 


When the Jewish party asked to have Titus circumcised, 


and so to indicate that the law was still binding, Paul 
indignantly refused. When the meddlers came from Jeru- 


salem and stirred up a misunderstanding, he said: “ Well, 


let us confer together ;” in other words, ‘‘I am willing to 
find all the truth that there is anywhere; the only author- 
-ity.is in truth and right—that is, in the revealed will of 


God—and all men are free from all other obligation 
except the obligation to obey the true and the right.” To 
learn that, he was willing to go to Jerusalem. So should 


we be, or to go anywhere else. 


III. This contest in the early Church makes plain the 
contrast between spirituality and formality in religion. | 
Men are everlastingly inclined to put emphasis on things 
of no importance. The Pharisees who tithed mint, anise, 
and cummin are not yet all dead. Formality says: “ If 


you observe certain rites, you are doing all that is required 


of you: bow at the mention of the Saviour’s name; look 
toward the east when you pray; be baptized according to 
this or that mode; observe the Sabbath according to a 
regular order ; subscribe to this creed or that creed; ob- 
serve days and rites, and be particular about little things, 
and then go out into the world and live according to the 
Spirituality says: “‘Have the mind of Christ; 
put the animal underneath ; wherever you can do good, do 
it; pray without ceasing; no one place alone is holy, but 
all places are’equally holy because God is everywhere ; live 
the life of love, and open your hearts in the day and in the 
night so that the Spirit of Truth may lead you at all times.” 
“In Scotland,” says Dr. Parker, “ there were long ago two 


sects, one called the ‘ Lifters’ and the other the ‘ Anti- 


Lifters.’ The Lifters were those who took up the bread on 
the Lord’s table, who lifted it and brake it; the Anti- 
Lifters were those who let the bread lie on the Lord’s table 


_and allowed people to come and take it for themselves.” 
_And this absurdity divided those who called themselves by 


our Lord’s dear name! The literalists are still abroad in 
the land. They interpret words written in a dead language, 
thousands of years ago, as if they were written to-day. 
They put emphasis upon the letter and are afraid of the 
spirit. They are willing to trust the dead but are afraid 
of the living. They arein the churches. Why do we have so 
many denominations? What is it that separates Christians 
but this everlasting tendency to put emphasis upon form 
rather than life? Life can always be trusted ; it will make 


itsown form. All we need to be anxious about is to make 
sure that our poor weak human hearts are open to the 


divine life. When once the bleeding heart of Christ 
touches the broken heart of man, the two can be left to 
themselves without the interference of busybodies. No 


ceremony is of any value except so far as it contributes to 


growth in the spiritual life. If the devotee sees through 


_the priest and the mass the love of God and the eternal 
sacrifice, then blessings on the priest and the mass ; but if 


he sees the robe of the priest, and his eyes are holden © 
there, then away with the obstructions! If the doctrine of 
the Church helps to a clearer vision of the loving One, then 
blessings on the Church; but if the Church, as an institu- 
tion, makes men loyal to it rather than to its Master, then 
away with the institution, that the man and the Master 
may get near together! If an interpretation of truth, 
whether it belongs.to the New Theology or the Old Theol- 


ogy, helps men to a vital faith in the eternal Saviour, who 


can save to the uttermost, then blessings on that interpre- 


tation, whether it come out of the Middle Ages or the nine- 


teenth century; but if that interpretation is a stumbling- 
block, and misrepresents God, making faith impossible, 
then tear it out as you would tear a noxious weed from 
your garden! The life of the spirit is the essential thing, 


and that may be in any church and outside of all churches. 
The Apostle violated all the traditions by which he was 
surrounded, but in doing so he tore a rift in the world’s 


f 
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darkness, and made it possible for the sunlight of the 
grace of God to flood a struggling race. 

But the question presses, If we are to trust the Spirit 
rather than forms, how are we to know whether a man has 
the Spirit? Well, first, what difference does it make 
whether we know or not? Who made us judges? “To 
his own master he standeth or falleth.” But we may 
know whether men have the Spirit. ‘“ By this shall all 
‘ men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
toward another.” Wherever there is the same love which 
shines from the life and the passion of Christ, there is the 
Spirit; let him do his own work. He who has entered 
into the secret place of the Most High will receive better 
instruction than can be given by fallible human teachers— 
and all human teachers are fallible. The Spirit can be 
trusted, and individuals who have the Spirit of Christ can 
be trusted; and rites, ceremonies, confessions, attitudes, 
forms of prayer, crucifixes, lighted candles, splendid win- 
dows, solemn music, vested priests, are to be commended 
in so far as they help men to realize the Christ-life, and to 
be condemned in so far as they attract attention to them- 
selves and darken the vision of the Master. 

The Council at Jerusalem has taught us many lessons, 
but all may be condensed into this : The true Church is the 
‘Church of the Holy Spirit, in which there is no priest but 
Christ, and in which the worship is the obedience of those 
who have entered into the Christ-life.. Into that Church of 
the Holy Spirit, the Church of the law of love, of the 
golden rule, of the Good Samaritan, of the intercessory 
prayer, of the day of Pentecost, the Church of the open- 
minded, willing-hearted, and self.effacing of all nations and 
ages—let us all seek an entrance! Into that Church all 
will be led who keep near to Jesus Christ. 


The Visions of Zechariah—II.’ 


By Lyman Abbott | 


Following the paper in last week’s Christian Union, and 


assuming that the reader either has in mind the eight 
visions of Zechariah or has kept last week’s Christian 
Union and so can easily recall them, I endeavor in this 
paper.to set before my readers, briefly, the central lesson 
of each one of these visions. 

First Vision. -(Zech. i., 7-17.) God is not an absent 
God. He knows what is going on in the world, and takes 
account of it. He has compassion for the suffering, and 
is indignant with the oppressor, though he may wait long 


and patiently before he acts (Exodus iii., 7); Luke xviii., 7 ; 


James v., 1-7 ; Revelation vi, 10,11). That the earth is at 
rest does not prove his satisfaction with it; that a nation 
is at ease does not prove his pleasure with it; however 
he may allow the wrong to triumph for a time, he will 
come and conquer wrong and redeem the oppressed and 
deliver his own and establish his kingdom. 

Second Vision, (Zech, i., 18-21). The four horns are 
conquered by the four workmen. The powers of paganism 
are powers of combat and destruction. 
_ paganism is a study of selfishness, and the end of selfish- 
ness is war. To seize upon another’s wealth seems a 
short way to acquisition, whether the seizure be done bya 
nation through war or by an individual through forms of 
business so conducted as to be only a civilized war; but 
the permanent power in the world is the power of con- 
struction ; the workman defeats the warrior; the glory of 
peaceful industry is enduring, the glory of warlike feu- 
dalism is transitory. In the spiritual realm also it is not 
the horn pushing against its neighbor and seeking to 
destroy real or imagined wealth, it is the workman patiently 
building up truth, who will be crowned at last conqueror in 
the kingdom of God. 

Third Vision. 
overflowed all geographical boundaries. Her faith in a 
righteous and redeeming God made Jerusalem a Holy City, 
and that faith, deepened and purified, has flowed out over 


Europe and America, and will eventually overspread the > 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 29, 1893.—Zech. iv., 1-10. 
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(Zech. ii., 1-13.) Jerusalem has already 


world. They are the true citizens of Jerusalem who hold 
this faith in Judah’s God (Romans ii, 28, 29). Thus truly 
to Jerusalem have come all nations, and from Jerusalem 
has streamed out the light upon all nations. It should be 
counted a glorious thing to belong to the Hebrew race 


through whom has come such a gift to the peoples of the 


earth. But what is true of Jerusalem is true of every com- 
munity which makes itself a dwelling-place for God. The 
glory of a nation is in the message which it has for hyman- 
ity; the protection of a nation is in its righteousness. 
‘‘ Thy walls salvation, and thy gates praise,” says Isaiah 
(Isaiah Ix., 18). Better protection than army or navy for 


any people is the spirit of truth, righteousness, fair dealing. 


Fourth Vision. (Zech. iii, 1-10.) If aman is known 
by the company he keeps, he may also be known by the 
clothes he wears. All the outward expression of a soul 
is a part of his clothing—the expression of the face, the | 
look of the eye, the form of language, the gait, the carriage 
of the person—no less than the style of his dress and the 
way in which he wears it. These garments of the soul 
indicate unmistakably the nature of the soul itself. Kings 
and priests unto God we are called upon to be, but we are 
uncrowned kings and filthily clad priests too often. When 
the Prodigal returned home, his father met him with the 
call to the servants to take off the ragged clothes of the 
tramp and put on the best robe of the son. This is what 
Christ does for every man who puts his trust in Christ. It 
gives him a clear eye, a frank countenance, pure lips, an 
erect carriage, a firm tread, because it gives him a pure, 
strong, patient soul. Righteousness is like a garment, but 
it is, like the garment of the trees, put on by forces from 
within. He who becomes a true priest unto God reclothes 
himself and wears a new spiritual garment, because he 
possesses a new spirit. Out of him springs a new life, as 
a branch out of a tree-cut down. He builds the house 
wherein he dwells anew on a new foundation-stone, with a 
new stone pressing the topmost arch, and on foundation 
and topmost arch and all between are fixed the observing 
eyes of God, who watches the building like a supervising 
architect. | 

Fifth Vision, (Zech. iv., 1-14.) The courageous Zerub- 
babel reduced the mountain to a plain. With the courage- 
ous Zerubbabel was the Lord, symbolized by the Temple 
candlestick. He who sets himself with fidelity to do his 
duty has with him the presence of One greater than him- 
self—a power not himself that makes for righteousness. - 
He may himself be unconscious of it. The golden candle- 
stick may not be present to his vision, but otber eyes see 
in him the glory of jhe Lord, and, seeing his good works, 
glorify his Father which is in heaven. To him who is 
inspired with this spirit no obstacle is insuperable. He 
erases the word “impossible ” from his dictionary. Like 
the Scotchman with his bagpipes before Napoleon, he 
knows not how to play a retreat; and when his work is 
done and all is seen, the song of triumph will not be 
‘‘ Glory to Jerusalem !” but “‘ Grace, grace unto it!” 

Sixth Vision. (Zech. v., 1-4.) A judgment of God is a 
universal judgment, an all-searching, a conclusive, a final 
judgment. 

Seventh Vision. (Zech.v., 5-11.) The idolatress is im- 
prisoned and sent back to the land of idolatry. Judas 
Iscariot dies and goes to his own place. In Dante’s “ In- 
ferno”’ every penalty is congruous to its crime. These three 
statements suggest the spiritual lesson of the seventh vision. 

Eighth Vision. (Zech. vi., 1-8.) There is no space to 
comment on this vision. It foretells the final triumph of 
the kingdom of God. The best commentary upon it is to 
be found in the last two chapters of Revelation. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: January 
30—With gladness and rejoicing (Ps. xlv., 11-17); Janu- 
ary 31—Thou hast put gladness in my heart (Ps. iv., 5-8) ; 
February 1—That your joy might be full (1 Johni., 3-7); 
February 2—Joy in His service (Phil. ii., 14-18); Febru- 
ary 3—I have loved thy house (Ps. xxvi., 5-12); February 
4—Let your hands be strong (Zech. viil., 7-13) ; February 
5—Topic: Joy in God’s service and in his house (Ezra 
vi., 16; Rom. xiv., 16-19). 


> 
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Brooke’s Early English Literature’ 


This book will be a great gratification to some and a 
slight disappointment to others who have been expecting 
its appearance. It deals with the early English literature, 
and is the history of the English poetry of the two hun- 
dred years from 670 a.D. to 870 A.D. It opens with the 
story of the “ Widsitb,” the little poem of one hundred and 
forty-three lines in which the “ far traveller,” the wander- 
ing bard, tells in verse the story of his minstrel rovings ; 
and it ends with the ninth-century Northumbrian litera- 
ture, fostered by what Mr. Brooke calls “ the first English 
university,” at York. It tells the story of the “ Bedwulf,” 
that noble epic in which a new manner of metrical utter- 
ance was given to the world—a manner which gave the 
warrior’s tramp in song for the first time, and which was 
the ancestor of the English blank verse, the noblest verse- 


. form of the noblest period of later poetry; an epic in 


which a note of manliness is found more distinctly epic, 
we venture to say, than the world had before heard. Mr. 
Brooke hesitates, we observe, to call the “ Beéwulf ”’ an epic, 
because it has no “ continuous self-assertion,’’ and does 
not seem to consider that he is stating an argument against 
the “unity ” of the poem, for which he valiantly, and, as 
we think, unsuccessfully, contends. But he notes the 
“epic quality in this, that the purification of the hero— 
the development of his character to perfection—is the 


main motive of the tale.” To us it seems that the great 


majority of modern scholars are right as against Mr. 
Brooke, and that the work, as we have it, is not one epical 
narrative, but three epics, made narrative by a later hand. 
In each of the great stories is one epic quality, and it is 
the one epic quality which thrills and inspires. Each is 
the story of uncalculated achievement,: of achievement 
without aid, without prudence, and without hope of 
reward; and the serious story of such achievement makes 
an epic. 

We have said that this book will be a slight disappoint- 
ment to many. It seems written at second hand, and 
without long and patient study of the work of the best stu- 
dents who have given their lives to special investigations in 
this field. In the case of the “‘ Bedwulf,” for example, we find 
no trace of attention given to the “ Bedéwulf-Unter-Suchun- 
gen” of Ten Brink, nor of the “ Bedwulf-Studien ” of Sar- 
razin, published so long ago as 1888. And one sometimes 
wonders at the cheerfulness with which Mr. Brooke, while 
disclaiming any intention to enter exhaustively “into the 
metrical and scientific questions which hum like bees 
around the poem,” yet gives his opinions on these very 
questions. We sometimes wish he had studied on into a 
larger modesty. 

But this disappointment is lost in the gratification which 
the book as it is gives us. For we have had, up to this 
time, no history in English of the literature of the period 
which had any claims in itself to literary excellence. The 
critical student, who must, of course, be familiar with Ger- 
man, has had plenty of guides; for the English reader 
there was only Kennedy’s very weak translation of Ten 
Brink’s ‘“ Geschichte der Englischen Literatur,” and Mor- 
ley’s “ English Writers,” to desist from reading which soon 
becomes a luxury. In this work we have the view of a real 
lover of literature, and we have an utterance in a diction 
graceful enough to make the reading an intellectual pleasure 
in itself. The plan of the book is that of setting forth, 
as clearly as may be, the characteristics, political, social, 
racial, and literary, of the English people in the eighth 
century, as a scenic background. In the foreground Mr. 
Brooke gives the substance of the poems themselves, in nar- 
ration, in translation, or insummary. The translations are all 
his own, and are always intelligible and sometimes extremely 
felicitous. That they never rise to the strength of the 
original is true, we think. Most moderns catch the alliter- 


1 The History of Early English Literature. Being the History of English 
Poetry from its Beginning to the Accession of King Aelfred. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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ation, but miss the mighty march movement, of the poems, 
and Mr. Brooke in his translations, while easily surpassing 
Earle, has not reached the level of Hall, and has fallen 
far short of the symmetry of Grein. But with the telling 


of the story he has interwoven criticism, suggestion, allu- 


sion, and comment, so that the work as a whole is a real 

boon to many a hurried English reader. 3 
Four manuscripts—the Exeter MS. at Exeter Cathedral, 

the Vercelli MS., now at Vercelli, Italy, the Bedwulf and 


‘Judith MS., now at the British Museum, and the Cedmon 


MS., now at the Bodleian Library—contain practically all 


that is extant of the English poetry before the Con- 


quest. It can all be printed in a single volume of eight 
hundred pages. It is idle.to conjecture what we have lost. 
In what we have left is the note of anew nationality. And 
though the critical scholar may justly demand more, we 
owe thanks to Mr. Brooke for making so much accessible 
to the average reader. 


Recent Egyptology‘ 


The increase of our knowledge of the history of ancient 
Egypt made during the last decade has been largely due 
to the brilliant conjectures and subsequent sagacious inves- 
tigations which have been made in the valley of the Nile 
by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. In one volume after an- 
other Mr. Petrie chronicled his labors and their results till 
some dozen or more had seen light through various pub- 
lishers, and some of them are now out of print. Now he 
gathers up some of the results in the one small volume 
which we have just read. 

In this little book Mr. Petrie gives some description of 
the oldest vestiges of Egyptian civilization found by him, also 
remains far antedating the most ancient pyramid. In fact, 
the ancient town of Usertesenhotep, built at least four 
thousand years ago, was unearthed, and the oldest of the 
pryamids, the tomb of Senefern, which, by Brugsch’s reck- 
oning, must now be six thousand years of age. But older 
than the pyramid of Senefern are the weapons of a race 
which inhabited Egypt when the river Nile poured its 
mighty flood fifty miles wide, and the sites of Memphis, of 
Thebes, of the Sphinx, and of the Pyramids were down in 


‘the bed of the river. Whether we could put that time at 


fifty thousand years ago is not yet certain. 

_ Mr. Petrie discovered valuable Greek and Roman antiq- 
uities at Naukratis, Daphne, and elsewhere, which must 
set back in time the dates of the beginnings of Hellenic and 


Latin civilizations. He goes further, and asserts, upon 


the evidence of his digging, that Egypt got tin from Hun- 
gary and Saxony in the remotest ages, and that Europe con- 
tributed to Oriental nations at least as much of the forces 
which make for civilization as she borrowed from them. 
Indeed, if we abandon, as it seems we must, the theory 
of an Asiatic origin of the Aryan races, we can well under- 
stand how Mr. Petrie’s assertions must be true. Strange 
it is that, at this late day, it is to Egypt we are resorting 
for the recovery of the lost works of Greek and Latin 
authors, After the discovery of Aristotle’s ‘Republic of 
Athens,” and of fragments of lost plays, we may hope for 
much. An unexpected light has been cast upon the art of 
painting among the Romans by Mr. Petrie’s discovery of a 
large number of portraits. As these were mere undertak- 
ers’,work, he argues from their excellence a high develop- 
ment among the masters of the art at the time. 

Also it is remarkable that the earliest monuments yet 
found in Egypt evince their typical architectural forms 
and ornament, and the system of hieroglyphs full devel- 
opment into conventional shapes which were never after 
altered. No research has thus far succeeded in finding 
the link between the conventional hieroglyph and the 
spontaneous picture-writing of primitive man. Mr. Petrie 
is quite sure that the Phoenician alphabet, whence comes 
ours, is not derived directly, as has been hitherto supposed, . 
from Arabian sources; but Mr. Petrie is an Egyptologist, 
and rides his hobby. It must be remembered that the 


1 Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 1881-1891. By W.™M. Flinders Petrie. With 
Dlening H. Revell Company, New York. 


Map and 116 Illustrations. 
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hieroglyph was used in the stone and bronze ages of Egyp- 
tian culture, though Mr. Petrie conjectures that the hier- 
oglyph had been imported into Egypt by a conquering 
race from Arabia, the Pun, whose coming is possibly to be put 
between 4000 and sooo years B.c. The Pun people were 
Semite, and distinctly different in their religion and cus- 
toms from the people they found in the Nile Valley. In 
the reign of Senefern, mentioned above, these races had 


not yet coalesced. They remained apart in religion and 


burial customs. Already they had acquaintance with med- 
icine and surgery. Whether this knowledge came in with 
the conqueror, the Semitic Pharaoh, has not yet been 
determined. There is more than one evidence that these 
early Pharaohs, for instance, Kephren, and the kings of 
the prehistoric Akkadian city of Telloh were in some way 
allied. The earliest Pharaohs, like the Assyrian kings, 
used cylinder seals instead of the scarab beetle which 
afterwards came in vogue in Egypt. | 

Mr. Petrie made very exact measurements of the pyra- 
mids at Gizeh, with the result of knocking out the under- 
pinning from beneath many tiresome theories—theosophic, 
astronomic, mystic, Masonic, and so forth—reared to ac- 
count in occult ways for these wonderful buildings. These 
theories of the secret of the pyramid have all been based 
_ upon wrong measurements. Now that Mr. Petrie, by care- 
ful triangulation, has secured the exact dimensions, we 
_ shall be vexed with a new crop of these wild and weari- 
some speculations. Thisis enough to know: the pyramids 
were built to be tombs, as enduring, as strong, and as 
secret as possible, in order to guard the corpse intrusted 
to them till the cycle should be completed and the body 
reanimated. This is the all of the “secret of the great 
pyramid,” and of the other pyramids. 


In closing his book, Mr. Petrie gives us one chapter on | 


the way to make archzological excavations, and another 
on how to travel best in Egypt. Taking it all in all, we 
know of no other little book with so much condensed 
information about the wonders and mysteries of dead-and- 
gone Egypt. Of course the illustrations add immensely to 
this book, which, by the by, is written in a manner to make 
it acceptable to the general reader. Incidentally it also 


throws light upon not a few scriptures of the Old Testa- 


ment, and suggests some interesting’ Biblical interpreta- 


tions. 


The Winter Hour, and Other Poems. By Robert Underwood 
Johnson. (The Century Company, New York.) Very appro- 
priate is the title of this dainty little book, for Mr. Johnson is 
essentially the poet of the twilight and at his best among the 
memories and emotions that cluster about the “ oak-leaved 
flames,” when the angularities of reality are veiled by the 
dimness of the pale gray light. When he writes of what are 
called facts, the polished verse sinks towards the commonplace. 
The charming poem which gives its name to the book recalls 
the sentiment of the “ Allegro” and “ I] Penseroso,” and the 
volume contains several shorter pieces, of which the beautiful 
“Hearth Song” rings like an Elizabethan lyric. Every tiny 
thistledown of verse bears its seed of thought, and often when 
the longer poems wind smoothly on like a shaded brook there 
comes a sudden flash of sunlight through the trees and the 
quiet waters gleam with the ripple of a phrase of striking beauty, 
such. as “the wistful twilight,” “torn March,” “the high sanity 
of joy,” and 

The early stars, 


That seem to hang just out of reach— 
Like a bright thought that lacks of speech. 


Milton’s massive lines that pour 
Like waves upon a windward shore. 


Pillared grottoes of the north, 
- Where circling waters come again 
Like thoughts within a sleepless brain. 


The characterizations condensed into a few lines or a felicitous 
adjective are better than the longer descriptive passages. 
‘‘ Moods of the Soul,” “ Inscription for a Burial-Urn,” and “ I]lu- 
sions ” are all strong, and we must not omit “Browning at 
Asolo,” the melody of which is like a chime of distant bells. 


The Cup of Life, and Other Verses. By Hannah Parker 
Kimball. (J. J. Cupples Company, Boston.) If this latter part 


of the century produces no great poets, it at least produces an 
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unusual nymber of minor singers whose note is sympathetic, 
true, and clear. This lesser song has an interest of its own for 
all who #2:come in poetry not only absolute value, but the sug- 
gestion of vivid personality. Such suggestion, if we mistake not, 
is found in alittle volume, “‘ The Cup of Life, and Other Verses.” 


Not a book to draw the many, one may hope that it will find 


its own fit public through the revelation which it brings of a 
nature touched to high thought and true feeling, a nature in 
which struggle is always sincere and pain seldom bitter. There 
is a vigorous and militant movement to many of these snatches 
of song: 
Shall I seek heaven that I may find a place 
Where with my soul ’tis well? 
If I seek thus, though I may strive for heaven, 
My face is set toward hell. 
Tenderness, delicate observation, and the modern feeling for 
humanity make themselves felt here and there in charming lines, 
and although the verse does not always sing, the lyrical cry is 
heard now and again in such poems as“A Battle He Knows 
Not,” “Day and Night,” “ Peace.” A Vedder-like sense of 
space and gloom is somehow compressed into the six lines called 
“ The Flight of Life:” 


Down the great steeps of life vertiginous 

We scurry, youandI. Whither away— 
The while the sky reels backward over us, 

In this hot haste that halts not night or day? 
To distances we cannot dream or know, 

In impotence supreme and vast we go. 


The Economy of High Wages. By J. Schoenhof. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Those who read Mr. Schoenhof’s 
admirable work on “The Industrial Situation,” published by 
the same firm a few years ago, will welcome this new volume 
which elaborates the author’s thesis that high wages never pre- 
vent cheap production, but are themselves the effect of cheap 
production. Students of political economy will remember Adam 
Smith’s illustration of the advantages of the division of labor in 
the fact that ten persons acting together could, in his day, make 
upwards of forty-eight thousand pins a day. In Connecticut 
to-day, says Mr. Schoenhof, there is a factory he has visited 
where seventy pin-making machines are kept in operation by 
four men and one boy. They turn out 7,500,000 pins a day. 
The Connecticut laborer is better paid four times over than the 
old English laborer, but, inasmuch as he turns out four thousand 
times as many pins a day, his labor is much cheaper than that 


- of his great-grandfather. His high wages, instead of preventing 


cheap production, are simply the effect of cheap production. We 
cannot multiply illustrations, but we heartily commend the vol- 
ume, for there is no economic lesson which has more important 
moral bearings than that taught by this volume; namely, that 
better wages and shorter hours for labor, instead of preventing 
cheap production, indicate the presence of the only social and 
moral conditions in which cheap production is possible. 


The Abbé Fouard tells us in his preface that he set out to 
write the life of St. Paul, in giving the account of the founding 
of the Church. “ But by degrees, as the work advanced, another 
countenance in place of the one I had set myself to sketch stood 
forth, so to say, developing itself from the features of my first 
subject. Thus the position destined for the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles was taken by the Leader and Head of the Twelve.” This 
candor would charm were it not that arguments so severe, in- 
genious, and forced were necessary to construct a primacy for 
St. Peter. Of his ever having so much as seen Rome there is 
no certain evidence. The best that can be said is that the 
tradition is strong. Contemporary testimony is wholly lacking. 
The matter is, therefore, conjectural. Hence this S?. Peter and 
the First Years of Christianity, by the Abbé Constant Fouard, 
translated from the second edition, with the author’s sanction, by 
George F. X. Griffith, with an introduction by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, cannot be said to add much to our knowledge of a con- 
troverted subject. To our mind the fact of St. Peter’s Roman 
episcopate, even if proved, would signify little. But the enor- 
mous Claims resting upon that theory require a firmer founda- 
tion than has yet been discovered. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 


The most important and useful book about the documentary 
criticism of the first six books of the Old Testament which has 
been offered to English readers is Zhe Documents of the 
Hexateuch, translated and arranged in Chronological Order, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Addis, M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Partl. The Oldest Book of Hebrew History. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) While we must defer an 
extended account of this work till the appearance of the next 
part, we may say here that Mr. Addis’s book is Kuenen’s Hexa- 
teuch “writ large.” Those who have used Kuenen’s work know 
the labor for the reader which that extremely condensed work 
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renders necessary. But Mr. Addis has done much more than 
write out Kuenen’s Hexateuch. He has also gathered into this 
work the results of all the labors in the wide domain of historical 
criticism. It is only fair to add that Mr. Addis is slow to accept 
conjectures from Assyriologists and textual critics. The whole 
case of the Higher Criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
presented with perfect candor in the introduction. The notes 
form an interesting and suggestive commentary, even though 
one should determinedly reject the testimony of historical criti- 
cism of the text. 


The Rev. R. F. Horton has taken his earliest opportunity to 
supplement his critical book upon Inspiration with a constructive 


work. Revelation and the Bible: An Attempt at Reconstruc-— 


tion, comes to us from the press of the Macmillans. Mr. Hor- 
ton’s purpose is to extricate the revealed portions of the Bible 
from matter not the subject of revelation. ‘ Historical truth is 
not iso facto revelation.” ‘There is no indication that God 
ever intended to reveal a scientific fact.” These sentences from 
the introductory chapter indicate Mr. Horton’s method. The 


books of the Bible are by this author treated as records of a 


progressive revelation, the utterance of man, in whom God is 
revealing himself. To quote again Mr. Horton’s words: “ If 


the infallibility of the New Testament in a minute and verbal — 


sense has to be surrendered, it is only that we may realize more 
keenly the unction of the Holy One, which is given not only to 
the writers of Scripture, but to all who will in humility and 
faith receive it.” . 


We are much indebted to the Trustees of the Lenox Library 
for issuing a beautifully printed, interesting, and valuable little 


book containing Zhe Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of 


America: A Facsimile of the Pictorial Edition, with a New 


and Literal Translation and a Complete Reprint of the Oldest — 


Four Editions in Latin. A curious result of extreme literalism 
in translating occurs. ‘ Quarum alteram Indi vocant; cuius 
accole caudati nascuntur. Tenduntur ise in logitudinem a mili- 
ari clxxx”’ is rendered: “ One of these the Indians call Anan, 
whose inhabitants are born with tails. They extend to 180 
miles in length.” The superior typography is a product of the 
De Vinne Press. 


We have already called attention to the important work of 
Dean Bartlett and Professor Peters, Zhe Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Christian, arranged as an introduction to the study of the 
Bible. The third and final part of this work is now before us. 
Itis Zhe Christian Scriptures. The Revised Version forms 
the basis of this translation, but the authors have varied freely 
both from the revised and the King James translation. Such 
parts of the New Testament as did not seem to the authors 
helpful to the young, for whose use the book has been prepared, 
have been omitted. A spirit of reverent and candid scholarship 


characterizes the whole work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York.) 


tory is Mr. W.S. Baker’s /tinerary of General Washington. 
This careful record of the public life of Washington from June 
15,1775, to December 23, 1783, has been collected in a wide 
survey of materials in both public and private documents. The 
norm of this work first appeared in the “ Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography.” It has been now worked over 


in a broader way and presented in this large, handsome volume. © 


Students of American history will recognize its importance, 
which, in its nature, is of permanent value and cannot be super- 
seded. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


The annals of the Christian missions contain many a romance. 
We who were born in a Christian environment with difficulty 
understand the hard wrench necessary for one born in heathen- 


dom to sever himself from the life and traditions of his fore- 
fathers and his people. A Princess of Fiji, by William Church. 
ill, brings vividly before us strange conditions of life and thought, 


and the tragic side of the conversion of a primitive people. It 


is a strange story in an unfamiliar setting, and it just misses un- | 
questionable power, because it is a little too wordy and slow in 


its movement. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


A new vein and a true one in poetry has been struck by 


Mr. Ernest McGaffey in his Poems of Gun and Rod. They are 
reai poetry, full of vigor and manliness, telling of strong, exuber- 
ant life of the sportsman whose keen eye drinks in the beauty 
of the world and the poetry of his craft. We may add that the 
pictures, by Herbert E. Butler, are well drawn and quite in the 
spirit of the verses they illustrate. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Mariette Bey’s Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History has. 


been translated by Mary Brodrick. The book is perfectly trust- 
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worthy so far as it goes, but it is very slight. Indeed, the bulk 


of it is in notes and appendices. They are full of information, 
and will be particularly useful to travelers in Egypt. It istruly 
a pity that M. Auguste Mariette should not digest his material 
and write us a good brief, but not skeleton outline, history of 
Egypt down to the Mohammedan rule. It is a work which is 
wanted. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Treasure Book of Consolation for all in Sorrow and 


Affliction, by Benjamin Orme, M.A., has reached a second edi- 


tion. It is the best book of the sort we have seen. The selec- 
tions are wide in range and wisely selected. They touch upon 
all the phases of grief and distress, and voice in manifold way 
the convictions of sanctified sorrow. A little slip we notice on 
page 11. The familiar lines from the Rhythm of Bernard of 


Morlaix are assigned to St. Bernard. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
York.) | 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Bourdillon, the translator of “* Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
has a volume of poems in the press. 
—William Morris’s new romance is now on thepress. Its 


title is to be “ The Well at the World’s End.” 

_ «An English translation of the complete novels of Tourgué-_ 
neff is said to be in progressin England. Stepniak is to furnish 
an introductory essay to each volume. | 


—The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in preparation for im- 
mediate issue a collected edition of the poems of William Wat- 
son, including his recently published “ Lachrymze Musarum.” 
A limited edition will also be printed upon English hand-made 
paper. 

—Mr. Hardy’s “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles” having, says the 


London “ Athenzum,” produced a deep impression in Russia, a 
translation begins in the January number of “ Russkaia Mysl ” 


(Russian Thought), a leading monthly review of that country 
published in Moscow. The translation is by Mlle. Vera Spassky, 
of Moscow, in collaboration with the editor of the review. 

—A selection from the correspondence of Dean Church will, 


_writes Mr. Smalley to the New York “ Tribune,” be published 


next autumn, accompanied by a short biographical memoir. The 
late Dean corresponded regularly with a great number of cele- 
brated persons—ecclesiastics, politicians, and writers. He him- 


, self was an excellent letter-writer. Dean Church refused three 


bishoprics, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, and Oxford; and in 1882, 
after the death of Archbishop Tait, Mr. Gladstone offered him 


_ the primacy. 


—Bret Harte is reported to be at work on several stories— 


enough to keep him busy for a year to come. He has justcom- 


pleted an American story—not an English one, for, though he 
lives in England, he does not propose to deal with English life. 
‘‘ No,” he says, “ let English people write of England and Ameri- 
cans of America. There is any amount of material in America 
to be worked into fiction, if Americans would only write. To 
write what you have lived is, to begin with, one secret of suc- 
cess.” Mr. Harte thinks that the fiction of the Civil War is 
almost all to write, and that the American novelist is to find his 


great field there. 
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The Old South Church ~ 5° action of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, in diverting its collection 
for Foreign Missions from the Amer- 
ican Board has been fo!lowed by the 
more. \ sleniticant action of the Old South Church of Boston, 
probably the largest single giver to the Board in the denomina- 
tion. It has voted to take up its contribution as usual for the 


and the 
Board 


Board, but has accompanied this resolution with a formal protest 


against the present administration and a formal demand fora 
change, not only in the policy, but in the personnel, of the office. 
We quote: 


Instead of recognizing and confining itself to its proper function as the 
executive agency of the churches of the Congregational order for the oversight 
and direction of their work in foreign lands, the American Board has become 
an ecclesiastical institution, and as such it assumes to be independent of the 
representative councils of these churches and superior to them. It has framed 
theological forn ulaiies for use in its correspondence with candidates for/oreign 
appointments to which not only the accepted statements of these churches, but 
the recognized creeds of Christendom, are treated as'subordinate. It has fixed 
a standard of belief for missionaries in the foreign fie!d altogether different 
from that to which ministers and missionaries at hone a’e expected to conform, 
and which would deprive many of the latter of the privilege of foreign service, 
including pastors of churches to which the Board looks for support. It has 
worried consecrated yourg men and women—cardidates eager and full of 
enthusiasm for the foreign missionary work —with tedious cross-examinations 
and with vexatious investigations into their private opinions, theories, and 
hopes. It has interposed itself as a barrier b2tween many of these young people 
and the work upon which their hearts were set, and it must have kept many 
= from subjecting themselves to the possibility, if not probability, of a 

usal. 


The paper goes on to restate the facts respecting the Noyes 
Mission, with which our readers are familiar, and to emphasize 
its ‘complaint that, after the lapse of three months since the 
Chicago meeting, the Prudential Committee has only just begun 
to open correspondence with the missionaries in Japan, and “ the 
churches must wait three months more before they can know 
whether their wishes are or are not to be carried into effect.” It 
continues : 


The American Board is a close and compact corporation, with what has come 
to be, practically. a selt-perpetuating governing body This governing body 


must be held responsible for the repressive and proscriptive policy of the last. 


eight or ten years—a policy which has greatly disturbed the peace and harmony 
of the churches, and which threatens disaster not only to the Board, but to the 
generaltcause of foreign missions; In order to correct the existing evils, and to 
restore the Board to the full confidence of the churches, it is the judgment of 
the Old South Church that this governing body should be changed at the next 
annual meeting, and that those who are chiefly responsible for the difficulties 
and dangers into which the society has been brought, whether members of the 
Prudential Committee or Secretaries, should at that time give place to others. 
This is the most definite, specific, and valuable action which 
has yet been taken by any church, and cannot be cavalierly set 
aside on the ground that the church which makes it has been an 


insignificant contributor in times past to the Board. 


The Roman Catholics and the Pres- 
byterians are just now monopolizing 
a large part of the attention of 
Christian people. Professor Henry P. Smith has been invited 
to continue his instruction in the Lane Theological Seminary for 
the present, and it is probable that the Trustees will continue 
him in the position notwithstanding the action of the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati. In the meantime Professor Briggs has been de- 
clared not guilty by the Presbytery of New York when the 
charges against him were substantially the same as those against 
Professor Smith. The. Presbytery has added to its verdict the 
following interpretation thereof : 


Presbyterianism in 
New York and Cincinnati 


Giving due consideration to the defendant’s exp'anation of the language used 
in his inaugural address, accepting his frank and free disclaimer of the inter- 
pretation which has been put upon some of the phrases and illust:ations, 
creditirg his affirmations of loyal'y to the standards of the Church and to the 
Holy Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, the Piesbytery 
does not find that he has transgressed the limits of liberty allowed under our 
constitution to scholarship and opinion. ‘Therefore, without expressing ap- 
proval of the critical or theological views embodied in the inaugural address 
or. the manner in which they-have been expressed and illustrated, the Presby- 
tery pronounces the Rev. Charles A. Briggs. D.D., fully a-quitted of the 
offenses alleged agsinst him, the several and 
for probation having not been sustained. . - 


Thus ‘the ‘Presbytery of New York dectares that a man may 
bea Presbyterian and still-an independent Biblical scholar; 
Cincinnati says No! It remains for the General Assembly to 
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determine which has Senipieiea aright the limits of liberty’ 
within the Presbyterian Church. 


The trial of Pretessed Briggs had hardly . 
Dr. E. L. Clark ended before Dr. Clark, of the Church of the: 

Puritans in New York, and one of the most 
honored members of the Presbytery, as well as one of the ablest 
ministers of the city, announced his intention of withdrawing 
from the Presbyterian ministry because liberty in the interpre- 
tation of the Standards, which was accorded him when he en- 
tered the Presbytery, has been, in his mind, withdrawn by the 
recent action of the General Assembly. He asked the Presby- 
tery to determine in what manner he may leave its membership, 
and acommittee, of which Dr. Henry Van Dyke is chairman, 
was appointed to confer with Dr. Clark. Dr. Clark is a‘man of 
such lofty character that the motive for his action cannot be 
questioned. He will not be put in a false position, and his atti- . 
tude is that of a large number of the New School Presbyterian 
ministers, from whom strict acceptance of the Standards in the 
past has not been required. Indeed, if we remember correctly, 
President Patton, of Princeton, in his debate with Professor 
Briggs: before the Presbyterian Union, gave as one reason why 
revision was not desirable that now a strict adherence to the 
Standards was not required. Dr. Clark, however, feels that the 
General Assembly has decided differently. Perhaps we are 
wrong in our understanding of his letter, but it seems to us to 
leave open the possibility of his remaining if the Presbytery jus- 
tifies him. In that case we presume he would consent to retain 
his pastorate. Things are surely very far from the simplicity of 
Christ when a man with Dr. Clark’s record feels called upon, in 
the interests of common honesty, to inquire whether he can 
longer remain in the Presbyterian Church. 


The Roman Catholics, in spite of their 
The Catholic Congress controversy, are showing themselves to 
be thoroughly alive to the questions of 
the hour. The programme of subjects to be discussed at their 
Congress in Chicago next September, and which has been issued 
by the authority of the Roman Catholic Archbishop, is a most 
instructive and interesting document. Here are some of the 
subjects : 


The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the Social Questions. : 
The Rights of Labor; the Duties of Capital. 

Pauperism, and the Remedy. 

Public and Private Charities. 

Workingmen’s Societies, and Societies for Young Men. 
Trade Combinations and Strikes. 

Immigration and Colonization. 

Intemperance. 4 
The Condition and Future of the Indians. 

The Condition and Future of the Negro Race. 

The Work of Women in Religion and the World. 

Catholic Education in the United States. 

The Independence of the Holy See. 


This is a most remarkable series of questions, and thoroughly © 
level to our times; but the topics are not more remarkable than 
the quotation with which the call of the Archbishop of Chicago 
concludes. It is in these words: “ The utmost freedom of dis- 


cussion is invited in the sections, and when the results of the 


deliberations and the conclusions arrived at shall be formulated 
and presented to the Congress, embodying as these will the best 
thought and deliberate convictions of wise and thoughtful men, 
the affirmation of these by the ,Congress, with the practical 
remedies for both, cannot but profoundly influence public opinion. 
at home and abroad.” A new era seems to have dawned in the . 
Roman Church. The appeal now is no longer to authority alone, 
but to reason and public opinion. 


Woman’s Work _ sized the importance of woman’s work in the 
Church. In this respect they are in advance 

of all other denominations. One of the most interesting move- 


ments of this kind which has come to our knowledge is that of 
a Deaconesses’ Home in St. Louis, under the auspices of -the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church:'. Entirely without ostentation the 
work was begua. A few godly women went forth visiting: the. 
sick, looking “after the neglected,-praying with the. prayerless,: 
and calling wanderers back to the Church. 


was accom- 
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plished in two years, so far as it can be put into figures, is con- 
densed as follows: These women in that time have made 23,185. 
religious calls; visited 1,349 families in which Scripture was'read 
and prayer offered ; taught 4,452 Sabbath-school scholars, and 
spent 392 days and 243 nights in caring for the sick. This is 
what the figures tell, but the invisible influence which will never 
cease is something which“cannot be so expressed. We regard 
work of this kind as among the most important of all depart. 
ments of Christian service. Why should not each church have 
its. company of Deaconesses and its Deaconesses’ Home, 


which should be a center of religious activity under the direction © 


of consecrated workers? Or, better yet, why should not the 
churches in a community unite in the support of such institu- 
tions? The work for women can be done best by women, and 
most of the work for children can be done best by women. Such 
institutions as the Methodist Deaconesses’ Home in St. Louis 
_are worthy of the highest commendation, and the example there 
set should be followed in other cities and Jarge towns. 


A discussion of interest to Unitarians is 
Unitarian or Free? now in progress concerning a change of 

name for that denomination. In an article 
recently published in the “ Christian Register ’ such a change 
is advocated by the Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, 
Boston. Mr. Dole is one of the ablest Unitarians in the country, 
and may be presumed to voice the opinion of a large number of 
peaple. On the other side of the continent, the Unitarian church 
in Tacoma has assumed the name of the “ First Free Church of 
Tacoma.” It will contribute through Unitarian societies, but 
refuses to be limited by the Unitarian name. In the meantime, 
the Rev. Charles W. Wendt, a minister of eminence and experi- 
ence, opposes the proposition, and claims that there is something 
distinctive and significant in the old designation, and pleads for 
its retention. The subject, of course, is of purely local interest, 
and yet there is a kind of assumption in the choice of the word 
“free ” which to us, as outsiders, seems far from happy. The 
Free Churches of Europe and America for years have included 
all who have been opposed to the union of Church and State. 
“The Free Church Congress ” of England has just been held 
at Manchester. Moreover, the choice of that name by one 
denomination, instead of distinguishing it, would have exactly the 
opposite effect, for surely no intelligent Unitarian would claim 
that the churches of his denomination are any freer than those 
of other denominations. One denomination is Calvinistic, 
another Arminian ; one Trinitarian, and another Unitarian—and 
all equally free. If names are chosen at all, they ought to have 
a distinct significance. The word free, when applied to a small 
sect, in no way differentiates it from the great mass of American 
Christians, all of whom might with equal propriety assume the 
same name. | 


Children and It has been often observed that the Sunday- 
Church Services schools keep the children from the church 
services. At the Hanson Place Methodist 

Church in Brooklyn they have what they call a“ Church Army,” 
the object of which is to induce children to attend church. The 
method adopted is for the children to be organized into companies 
and regiments like an army. The pastor does not exercise any 
close supervision of this work, but it is in the hands of Christian 
laymen. Over each company a captain is appointed; a reward 
is given to well-behaved soldiers, whose attendance is up to 
the standard. They goin small companies to seats which are 
assigned. The plan has been in operation for five years, and 
many times three hundred children have been seen sitting to- 
gether at one time. In each service they have a hymn to sing, 
a Psalm to read, or Scripture to recite. This plan is doubtless 
valuable for large cities, where there are many children who 


would not be accompanied by their parents. We-presume that 


it is not the intention to separate families, but rather to influence 
those who, if they attend church at all, would come alone. The 
subject is worthy of careful attention. In the meantime, a more 
pressing inquiry is, How may we induce children to attend church 
where no such plan would be desirable, as in most of the suburbs 
and country districts? We reply, Make them feel that their 
presence is desired, and always have something for them in the 
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- constituency in the denomination. 


English Baptists 


service ; some incident or special. thought in the midst of the 
sermon is better than a prelude. The pastor can easily and 

without formality make the children feel that they are welcome ;- 
and no part of the audience ought to be more diligently studied 

or —— ully ministered to than the younger members. 


Inquiries often reach us concerning the relig-- 
ious press of Great Britain, and a few words. 

concerning that subject may be appreciated 

by our readers. The two great non-denominational papers of 
England are the “ Christian World ” and the “ British Weekly,” 
the former having probably the largest circulation of any relig- 
ious paper in the English-speaking world. Both are earnestly 

evangelical and truly undenominational, and both very able. In. 

them the department “ News from the Churches” is more elab- 
orately developed than in any papers 6n this side of the water. 
Of the two the “ Christian World ” is more liberal and covers: 

a somewhat broader field, while the “ British Weekly ” is, per- 
haps, rather more scholarly. Another very excellent paper, 

with a circulation probably not so large as those first mentioned, 
is the “ Christian Commonwealth,” whose editor, Dr. Moore, . 
was formerly a resident of Cincinnati. The editorial columns of 

the last paper are peculiarly vigorous. Neither of these papers. 
devotes much space to what is known as a Home Department, and 

very little to literature other than that which pertains to theology, 

ethics, or the spiritual life. Among the denominational papers the 
first place undoubtedly belorgs to the “ Guardian,” which is.in the 

interests of the Establishment, and, so far as bulk is concerned, 

is the largest paper in the English language. It is not so dis- 

tinctly a religious paper as the others, and yet is predominantly, . 
as well as nominally, Christian and denominational. It pub- 

lishes a vast mass of material which is of no earthly interest to 

any one not connected with the Establishment. Its special 

articles, however, are of the greatest value, and there are many 

who consider it without a superior in the sphere of religious 
journalism. Probably the leading Wesleyan paper is the “ Metho- 

dist Times,’ which is bright, strong, and vigorous, contains 
news of all the Methodist churches, and regularly publishes the 

sermons of Hugh Price Hughes and Mark Guy Pearse. The 

organ of the Congregationalists is the “ Independent,” whose 

editor i is the Rev. D. Burford Hooke, and which, until recently, 

has been edited by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead, brother of 
W. T. Stead, of the “ Review of Reviews.” The “ Independ- — 
ent” is an excellent denominational paper. It aims to give a 
clear idea of what is going on in the denomination, not only in 
England, but throughout the world. The last number that we 
have received contains an almost perfect likeness of Dr. Taylor 
and of the interior of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. Per- 
haps the most prominent Baptist papers in England are the 
“ Freeman” and the “ Baptist,” both of which have a large 
The English papers, as a 
rule, all give more attention to politics and social questions. 
and less to literary and domestic affairs than the American. 
The “ Review of the Churches” is a monthly non-denomina-. 
tional, or rather inter-denominational, magazine, whose depart- 
ment called the “ Progress of the Churches ” usually gives an 
excellent résumé of what is being done throughout ies religious 
world. 


English 
Religious Papers 


Dr. John Clifford, in the “ Review of the 
Churches,” gives some facts which he says. 
may.astonish some American Baptists. He 
shows that the percentage of baptisms to 
church members is the same in England as in America, namely, 
five per cent. “It is sometimes said that English Baptists are 
not ‘sufficiently strenuous in inculcating the duty of believers’ 
baptism. . . . Nearly all are open in’commuzaion, 2.¢., they admit 
Christians to the Lord’s Supper service; and if the American 
contention were right, the number of baptisms in proportion to | 
that of members ought to be higher with them than with us, but it 
isnot. And though it is no valid part of the argument in favor of 
regarding it as distinctly relating to the soul and the Saviour, 
yet it is of some service to know that the rigor of the United 
States practice yields no more baptisms proportionately than 
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Baptist clergyman recently said in our hearing that the looseness 
of the English Baptists in regard to making baptism a condition 
of the communion was the reason that there was much less 
prosperity among them than over here. The figures of Dr. 
Clifford are convincing proof that the American was mistaken. 


Sunday and the World’s Fair © 


The Argument Against Opening on Sunday 
By W. M. R. French 


Now that the question of the opening or closing of the Colum- 
bian Exposition upon Sundays is revived by the local Directory 
and again brought before Congress, I find myself impelled to 
present the views of some at least of the sober-minded people 
of Chicago. 

In our view the one sufficient reason for closing the Fair is 
that opening it will go a long way toward the entire seculariza- 
tion of Sunday and the total loss of the rest day to the working- 
man. I use the expression “workingman” with some hesita- 
tion, because professed friendship to the workingman is fast 
becoming what Dr. Johnson declared patriotism to be, “ the Jast 
refuge of scoundrels.” I mean simply persons who work— 
that is, all of us. 

The picture of a “ quiet opening ” which has been drawn by the 
friends of the measure is attractive, and it would be a severe Sab- 
batarian who should object to it; especially if admission were 
free, as it is to parks, libraries, and art galieries. But free admis- 
sion is not so much as hinted at, and a quiet opening is simply im- 
possible, as must be apparent to any reasonable and experienced 
man who gives careful consideration to the subject. 

What is proposed by way of a quiet opening ? 

First, the stopping of machinery. But the stopping of ma- 
chinery concerns only a part of the large buildings, chiefly Ma- 
chinery Hall, the Electricity Building, and the Manufactures 
Building, and its effect upon the general air of the Fair would be 
almost imperceptible. Meanwhile all the steamboats, gondolas, 
and other boats on the lagoons, the railway trains, lake steam- 
ers, the vehicles, chairs, bands, restaurants, shows, Algerine 
dances, Turkish villages, snake-charmers, panoramas, etc., etc., 
will go on as usual, or rather much more busily than usual, be- 
cause the excursion business will make Sunday the gala-day of 
the week. There is no proposition, even implied, to stop these 
things, and I will venture to say that if it were certain that they 
all would be stopped the interest of the majority of the Board of 
Directors here in opening the Fair would instantly cease. 

Second, the suspension of “ merchandizing.” Of course this 
does not mean the stopping of restaurants, of the sale of cat- 
alogues, or of the vending of: various small articles connected 
with entertainments and exhibits. The fact that certain of the 
United States exhibitors in the Paris Exposition of 1889, sup- 
ported by our Government, declined to accede to the French 
demand that their exhibits should be open on Sunday, almost 
binds our managers, if the Fair is open at all, to allow like 
courtesy towards Continental customs, and it will be next to 
impossible to prevent foreign dealers selling on Sunday. 
About how long it will be before the American exhibitors will 
be driven by competition to do the same any business man may 
judge for himself. 

Third, the granting to each employee of one day a week for 
rest and recreation. To my apprehension this is the most un- 
accountable point in President Higinbotham’s letter. I am in 
the habit of regarding Mr. Higinbotham as an excellent and 
sincere man, but I do not see how it is possible for any busi- 


ness man who has employed labor and had experience of the 


Sunday question about here to believe that any considerable 
number of the employees, either of the Fair itself or of the ex- 
hibitors, will get one day off a week. It is simply impractica- 
ble. The skilled and competent substitutes cannot be found. 
This question is before me in a small way now. I am con- 
nected with. the. Art.Museum. here,.already~ an” idstitution of 
respectable rank, and we are open from.one to five o’clock 
Sundays. 
doing right, for it is indeed a “quiet opening,” entirely free to 
the public, and with a minimum of employees. The Museum, 
- moreover, belongs to a community which demands Sunday 
opening, which is not true of the Fair, unless it be reckoned a 
Chicago institution. The arrangements for giving each em- 
ployee a compensating day off each week are not at all 
_ @asy to manage under the great pressure for economy. A 

great host of people, estimated by the labor organizations 
themselves at 77,000, are worked in Chicago every Sun- 
be against their will without any kind: of. .compensation 
er in time or extra pay. There is imminent danger that 
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etc. 
“Directory any expression upon the Sunday question. 


And I may say parenthctically that we think we are 
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our working classes will wholly lose their rest-day. Ino the pres- 
ent controversies it is noticeable that the pleas for the working- 
men proceed not from the workingmen themselves, but from: 
the dear friends of the workingmen. In truth, the division: 
among workingmen the country over is pretty nearly upon 
national lines. The American workmen, such as the immense 
railway interest, are generally against opening Sunday. The: 
Germans (in America) are in general on the other side, because 
of their ignorant fear of Puritanism. But official petitions have 
come in large numbers to the Exposition authorities from 

societies composed of workingmen in Europe in favor of closing’ 
in order to help their agitation for the recovery of a rest-day. 

The number of men-who can be relieved at the Fair is not so 
great as the extra force who must work in hotel, saloon, and 
railway train; for the saloon interest is strong for Sunday open- 
ing. There has been much falsification upon this subject, but I 
reiterate and can prove that the liquor interest is in favor of 
Sunday opening. 

Fourth, it is now ptopo<ed to hold great religious services at 
the Fair. Of this we heard nothing until after Congress ordered 
the Fair closed. Such services would be right and good, but 
they would be lost in the secular exhibition. They are already 
provided for down-town without pay, not only by the churches,. 
but in the building erected for World’s Congresses, the Auxiliary, 
which is to hold its meetings in our new museum building on the 
Lake Front. It may be doubted whether after this controversy 
the larger religious denominations, Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists, will consent to hold meetings at 
the Fair on Sunday. Of course, it may be retorted that they 
are welcome tostay away. But the fact rema ns that they include 
an immense majority of the religious people of the coustry. 

No reasons have been adduced for Sunday opening, so far 
as I have seen, which could not be urged equally in favor of 
holding all cattle shows and country fairs and exhibitions of the 
better sort on that day. It is fully the intention of our railroads. 


to make it an excursion day. Already there are advertisements: 


of Sunday excursions at St. Louis and all about, just to see the 
grounds. A majority of the whole population of the United 
States, that is, over thirty millions of people, is said to be within 
one night’s ride by rail of Chicago. It is well known (outside 
of Chicago; our papers have failed to publish it) that the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers in general convention at 
Atlanta protested against Sunday opening. Consider what an 
open Fair with cheap special excursions means to Chicago. 
No day will be so disorderly in the city, and no day so gay at 
the Fair. 

Some of our Directors are serious and humane men, though 
few of them are distinguished in the religious world. Some of 
them are brewers, railroad managers, and hotel proprietors. All 
are pre-eminently business men, who have accepted the axiom 
that in order to succeed it is necessary to conform to all the 
conditions of success. It generally believed bere.that they 
are influenced, though some less consciously than others, chiefly 
by business considerations. What the workingmen think of the 
motives of the Directors is sufficiently illustrated by the action 
of the Printers’ Union in the matter of the printing contract, 
when they telegraphed to the Federation of Labor at Philadel- 
phia not to favor Sunday opening unless the contract were 
given to Union labor. 

The Directors expect the gate receipts on Sundays will be 


- enormous, and they are no doubt right in the expectation. If 


the prospect of profits by Sunday opening were removed, the 
agitation on the part of our Directory would disappear to- 
morrow. It would, of course, continue on the part of the liberal 
clergy, the anti-Puritan Germans, etc., but it would have no 
prospect of success. The anxiety of the majorityjof the Chicago 
Directors to dpen the Fair Sundays may be accounted for partly 
in this way: they intended from the beginning, as their present 
attitude shows, to open the Fair Sunday. They have for a long 
time been selling great numbers of “concessions” to venders 
of all sorts, to restaurant-keepers, proprietors of exhibitions and 
panoramas, steamboat companies, exhibitors of every grade, 
It was quite, impossible uatil recently to: elicit. 

e 
they were pursuing this profound and astute policy, the children 
of light, for once wiser than the children of this world, took 
measures to insure that Congress should understand the opinion 
of the great body of the American people, and presently the 
Chicago Directory thought they heard something drop, and 
immensely surprised they were, and so still continue. Most of 
the petitions presented to Congress at its last session, estimated 
by Senator Hawley to represent forty millions of people, were 
petitions primarily that Congress would appropriate the sum 
asked for by the Exposition, $5,000,000, coupled with a request 
that Congress would condition the grant upon the Fair being 
elosed..Sunday. According ; to .the ;seports in, the Chicago 
papers, every Republitan who voted, in favor of the appro 
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ptiation, and every Republican who voted, except three or four, 
voted for Sunday closing. I do not recall the statistics of the 
Democratic side. Would it be possible to devise a clearer indi- 


cation of the wishes of the friends of the Fair? Having by 


this friendly help obtained the appropriation, the majority of 
the Board of Directors accepts the money but tries to persuade 


Congress to remove the condition—like the youth who wants | 


his father’s money but does not want his advice. 

I find myself now rather ashamed of having argued the 
subj-ct upon so low grounds. A vast majority of the American 
people, of whom one-fifth are actual members of Protestant 
churches, a fact which anybody may verify who will, believe 
in their hearts that the Christian Sunday or Sabbath has some 
kind of divine sanction, and that a gay show is not appropriate 
to the day. The letters spoken of by Mr. Higinbotham, in 
answer to letters addressed to leading men taken from a com- 
mercial directory, are clearly non-representative—simply from 
money-making men, important in his mind.as a merchant, but 
really of the class that is more and more making people work 
Sunday, as, for example, in the Columbian Exposition every 
Sunday at present. Does any body question, on the other hand, 
that the lawless class in America is in favor of Sunday opening ? 

The Columbian Exposition will be a wonderful illustration of 
material achievement and progress. Spiritual fcrces are less 
easy to illustrate. No better demonstration to all the world that 
Americans still have a strong spiritual life could be devised 
than the continued observance of the American Sunday, and 
the total suspension of the Columbian Exposition upon the day 
that has hitherto been set apart by English-speaking people for 
uses higher than material ones. 

Art Institute, Chicago. 


Burnham Farm 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Ia behalf of the boys and Trustees of Burnham Industrial 
Farm, I thank you for the part you are taking ia securing us 
help. I beg leave to acknowledge the following subscriptions 
from Christian Union subscribers : 


M. G. R., Agricultural Coll ge, Mich .. ...........s.eeeeees 25 co 
A. B. Warwick. I 00 

5 00 


We have received so much encouragement from other friends 
that I shall extend the time to the 25th of J anuary before 1 shall 
think of redu:ing the census or utterly refusing several pressing 
applicants. W. M. F. Rounp, Director. 


‘January 12, 1893. 


Gleanings 


—The week of January 22-29 will be the ‘Week of Dedica- 
tion” of the Judson Memorial Church of New York City. Ser- 
vices will be conducted on every evening, and among the speakers 


will be the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, the Rev. C. H. Parkburst,. 


Bishop Potter, the Rev. John Hall, the Rev. H. C. Mabie, the 
Rev. G. D. Boardman, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and others. 
Thursday evening a special citizens’ meeting will be held. 

—The Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, of Brooklyn, who has 
just entered on his sixty-second year, has received a coadjutor 
in the work of the Brocklyn Tabernacle in the person of the 
Rev. Chandler A. Oakes, of Stroudsburg, Pa. The Rev. Mr. 
Oakes is twenty-eight years old,and was graduated from the 
Unien Theological Seminary two ye ago. Mr. Oakes, it is 
expected,-will relieve Dr. ts 

toral work. 


At the bimonthly. meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Unien:. Theological - Seminary which was held last week, the | 
Rev. L. Balcom Shaw was elected to: fill the place of the Rev. . 


Dr. E. M. White, and the Rev. Lewis Lampman, of Newark, in 
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the ee of the Rev. Mr. Dickey, both of whom had resigned 
in consequence of the action of the Seminary in the Briggs 
case. Henry A. Noyes, M.D., was elected in the place of Dr. 
E. C. Post, who has died. 

—At the meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Association 
on January 10, in reply to a Jetter received from the Manhattan 
Association of Congregational Churches, a resolution was 
offered that the two organizations co operate in the work of 
church extension, and the Moderator was empowered to appoint — 
a committee of five ministers to confer with the Manhattan com- 
mittee. The officers elected are: Moderator, the Rev. H. R. 
Waite; Scribe, the Rev. H. S. Bliss. 

—A ‘correspondent from Camero3, Mo., writes us as follows: 
‘The missionary cause has found a new channel for its ad- 
vancement. The Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading Circle is 
proving to be of great value to the “ Forward Movement” in 
Christian missions. Many leaders of the different churches have 
given it their hearty indorsemenf, and already inquiries have 
been pouring in from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
and England. Let those interested in missions write to the 


‘Rev. Z. M. Williams, St. Joseph, Mo., inclosing six cents post- 


age, for a handbook explaining the Circle. This three years’ 

course of reading is of itself an education, promotive of real ~ 
culture, and stimulating men to noblest resolutions and most 
earnest Christian endeavor.” 

—As the facts in regard to the recent donation to Union — 
Seminary have heretofore been incorrectly printed, and as a note 
of correction made in this paper turns out itself not to have been 
correct, we make the following authorized statement: At the 
stated meeting of the Directors of the Union Theological Setai- 
nary, held November 13, 1892, Mr. John Crosby Brown an- 
nounced tat arrangements had been made to p'ace with the 
Treasurer, at an early dite, in money or in good securities, the 
sum of $100,000 for the increase of the Seminary’s General 
Endowment Fund, and $75,000 to bring the Professorship En- 
dowments up to $100 ooo cach. He further stated that the con- 
tributors to these increased endowments were: Mr. D. Willis 
James, $100,000; Mr. William E. Dodge, $25,000; Mr. M. K. 
Jesup, $25,000; Mr. John Cro:by Brown, $25,000. It was 
their wish that the proportion of*each individual contributor 
should not be made public, but in some way the facts were given 


to the press. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—C. T. Weitzel has resigned the pastorate of the First Church’ of Santa 


Barbara, Cal. his resignation to take effect on April 1. 


—C. F. Craphern, lately of Mason, N. H., has begun his pastorate over the 
First Church of Charlestown, Mass. 
.—W. H. Dexter, of Thompsonville, Conn., accepts a call from the Park 
Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—William Woodmansee, of Menasha, Wis., has resigned. 

—J. V. Clancy, of Woonsocket, R. I., accepts a call from the Union Church 
of South Weymouth, Mass. 
_—F. L. Garfield has received a call from the church in Feeding Hills, Mass. 

—G. B. Hatch, of the North Church of Lynn, Mass., accepts a call to Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
_—D. E. Adams, of Southboro’, Mass., has resigned. 

—H. W. Davis accepts a call to St. Joseph, Mich. 

—D. A. Morehouse, of Newton Center, Mass., accepts a call to the Memorial 
Church of Sudbury. 

—W. D. Stevens, of Hammond, Wis., accepts a call to Sauk Rapids, Minn. 

—J. P. Dyas accepts a call to Baxter, la. 

—D. A. Strong. of Richmond, Mich., accepts a call to Madison, O. 

—A. E. Cross has become pastor of the church in Cliftondale, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
—Adolos Allen, of the Third Church of Williamsport, Po. accepts a call to 
the Glasgow Avenue Church of St. Louis, Mo. 
—A. R. Olney, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., accepts a call to the Memorial Church 
at West Troy. 
—B. D. Holter has resigned the pastorate of the Olivet Church of Moores’s, 


Pa. 
EPISCOPAL 


—Rufus S. Chase accepts the rectoiship of St. John’s Church, Olympia, 
Wash. 

—C. B. Crawford-accepts the rectorship of Christ Church, Lima, O. 

—F. B. Crozier declines an election as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Kinder- 


-hook, N. Y. 


—W. B. Hamilton has. accepted the rectorship of Calvary Church, Chicago, 
Ill. 
OTHER CHURCHES 


—Edward D. Wheadon, a well-known Methodist preacher, died in ‘Evanston, 
Ill., last week, at the age of eighty-six. 

ait. S. Baker has resigned the pastorate of. en Memorial Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

—F. G. McKeever, of the Jefferson Street Baptist Church of Providence, 
R. I , accepts a call from the First Church of New London, Conn. 

—H. W. Smith has become pastor of the Universalist churches in Séuth and 
West Acton. Mass. 

—Thomas Van Ness, of San: Francisco, Cal., has received a call from the 
Second Unitarian Church of Boston, Mass. 


< 
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“.Outlook in Education 


It is sincerely to be hoped that with the 
change of administration at Washington 
on‘ March 4 there will be no disturbance 
of the conduct of the Bureau of Education. 
The present Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William T. Harris, i is, by common con- 
sent, the best man in the country for the 
place, ard he enjoys the confidence and 
respect of teachers of all grades and in all 
parts of the country. His administration 
of the affairs of the Bureau has been a 
brilliant and inspiring one, but in no re- 
spect has he yielded to the strong tempta- 
tions to extend the scope of its functions 
beyond those spec fically designated by 
law. The office is not a political one, and 
has never been so regarded. It controls 
no patronage whatever, as its subordinate 
officials are appointed under the terms of 
the civil service law. : 


The Bureau of Education has rendered 
and is rendcring a most important public 
service in connection with the International 
Congresses of Education to be held at 
Chicago in July. To be sure, the National 
Educational Association’s committee is the 
responsible body and has done effective 
service; but the administration of all 
matters of detail, the conduct of the cor- 
respondence, and many other matters have 
devolved upon Dr. Harris and his asso- 
ciates in the Bureau. 


Mr. Frank Bolles, Secretary of Harvard 
University, writes very instructively in the 
current number of the “ Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine ” regarding the work of the pres- 
ent year at Cambridge. Despite the open- 
ing of Chicago University, and the length- 
ening of the medical course to four years, 
the enrollment shows a gain of 310, ex- 
cluding the students in the summer schools. 
The constant increase in numbers —which 
since 1889-90 has been over 1,100—is at- 
tributed by Mr. Bolles to the systematic 
and well-directed efforts to make the re- 
sources of certain departments of the Uni- 
versity better known. Massachusetts, 


however, rather than the country at large, 


makes the large enrollment what it is. 
Considerably more than half of all the stu- 
dents are from Massachusetts, though the 
proportion from the Western and South- 
ern States is slowly increasing. 


It would not be a very difficu’t matter 
to make a census of the real university 
students.in this country. It would include 
only those who, having had a preliminary 
education at a college or scientific school, 
are carrying on graduate studies under a 
faculty espccially organized for the pur- 
pose of conducting courses of higher in- 
struction and research. In such a census 
- Columbia would head the list with over 
600 university students, Harvard would 


follow closely with over 550, Yale would | 


come third with about 425, and Johns 
Hopkins fourth with about 350. The 
University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
Stanford University, and the Universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin would furnish 
perhaps 250 or 300 more. A few others are 
scattered overthecountry. Sothatthereare 
nearly 2,590 bona-fide university students 
enrolled in the United States at present. 
With this it is interesting to compare the 
enrollment at the leading foreign universi- 
ties, as reported in Triibner’s ‘‘ Minerva :”’ 
Vienna, 6,029; Berlin, 5,571; Naples, 
4 592; Leipsic, 3.431 ; Edinburgh, 3,387 ; 


Munich, 3,292; Oxford, 3,212; and Paris, 


10,212. The strict comparison of the two 


‘zation, personnel, 
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sets of figures is unfair, however, since all 
students who are enrolled in the junior and 
senior classes of the ordinary American 
college would be classed as university 
students in Europe. 

Professor von Holst, however, if he 
means strictly what he says in his paper 
on “* The Need of Universities in Amer- 
ica,” which is published in the current issue 
of the “ Educational Review,” does not 
feel that we have any universities at all in 
the United States. This conclusion, how- 
ever, can be reached only by framing a 
definition of a university, as Professor von 


Holst does, to which none but a German 


university can conform. This isa distinct 
begging of the question. as well as a bad 
habit that some Germanizing Americans 
are falling into. Johns Hopkins is none 
the less a university because it has no 
faculties of law and theology or because it 
maintains an undergraduate department. 
It is not probable that faculties of theology 
will develop at all American universities 
for many years to come, though Harvard 
and Yale have them at present, Chicago 
starts with one, and Columbia’s relations 
with Union Theological Seminary are 
almost close enough to justify counting 
the latter as a university faculty of the- 
ology. Nor is it necessary for such facul- 
ties to become general before we have a 
real university. A few such are already 
in existence and doiog work that will com- 
pare in many respects with the best that 
Germany and France can boast. Our uni- 
versities usually begin with the faculty of 
arts, or philosophy, or arts and sciences, 
as it is variously called, and the existence 
of that faculty alone, properly organiz<d 
and equipped and admittiog only college- 
trained students to its degrees, constitutes 


a university. 


Triibner’s “* Minerva,” mentioned above, 
is a reference-book that college and uni- 
versity officers and students of contem- 
porary educational systems will not will- 
ingly do without. Its subordinate title is 
‘Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt.” It was 
begun a year ago by Karl Triibner, of 
Strasburg, and the first annual volume 
was a small book of about 350 pages, 
which was not unlike the well-known Ger- 
man “ Universitats-Kalendar.” The second 
volume, however, which has been pre- 
pared with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of leading scholars in America and 
Europe, is a mine of valuable facts, well 
arranged and very accurate. A striking 
etching of Mommsen faces the title-page, 
and then follow brief sketches of univer- 
sity organization and administration in 
the several European countries. The 
universities of the world—and some 
American colleges—then follow, arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the names of 
the cities and towns in which they are 
located. Concerning each there is given 
a concise statement of its history, organi- 
and ficances. The 
amount of information thus packed into a 
sma'l space is simply marvelous. Mis- 
prints, even in names not German, are 
few and far between, and misstatements 
are fewer still. The list of institutions 
included from the United States might, 
however, be criticised. As it stands it is 
neither a list of universities nor a list of 
colleges. If it is intended to confine the 
book to universities alone, then from the 
American list the names of Ambherst, 
Hamilton, and Williams, as being col- 
leges only, and those of the Universities 
of California, Texas, Kansas, Minnesota, 


‘Virginia, the City of New York, and Van- 
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derbilt University, as being universities in 
name only, should be dropped. If col- 
leges are to be included, then the Ameri- 
can representation would have to be in- 
creased indefinitely. 


The generosity of Miss Garrett, of Balti- 
more, has made it possible for the Johns 
Hopkirs University to open a fiaely 
equipped medical school next autumn in 
connection with the Johos Hopkins Hospi- 
ta], and assures its being open to men and 
women alike oo equal terms. The medi- 
cal school itself will be such as a univer- 
sity ought to maintain, of the highest 
possible scientific character. The course 
of study will cover four years, and a col- 
lege training or its equivaltat will be 
required for admission. Thus the stand- 
ard will be set where it ought to be, and 
the other university medical schools must 
hasten to come up to it. Both Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania have 
recently made the medical course four 
years, and Columbia is, it is understood, 
on the point of doing the same thing. It 
remains for them all, however, to require a 
higher standard of admission and to open 
their doors freely to properly qualified 
women students. 

It is reported from all parts of the 
country that the stubbornness and greed 
of the authorities of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion yiclded to the importunities of the 
teachcrs when it was too late for the latter 
to organize and prepare a first-class edu- 
cational exhibit. The uncertainty that 
prevailed for nearly two years, and the 
apparent paralysis and helplessness of the 
officers of the Department of Liberal Arts, 
have done their work. The educational 
exhibit will not be what it should be or 
what it might have been. Everything 
must be hurried and crowded. In the 
allotment of space, too, great. stupidity has 
been shown. For instance, in New York 
the entire public school system, rural and 
urban, is granted only 4000 square feet, 
while Pratt Institute alone gets 3.500 
square feet and the art schools ot the 
State get 3,000 square feet. 


Indeed, crass ignorance, or worse, seems 
to control everything p2dag»gic in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Exposition. It ap- 
pears that, in order to gratify the desire 
of the curious to “see the wheels go 
round,” a show kindergarten, in full work- 
ing order, is to be gotten up for the benefit 
of visitors. Some Froebel society that 
honors the master’s memory and is in- 
spired with his spirit ought to protest 
against this violation of every Froebelian 
principle; or some society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children ought to iater- 
fere to prevent this slaughter of childlike 
innocence and modesty. 


The preliminary reports from the sec- 
ondary education conferences held during 
the Christmas recess are of the best. All 
of the nine conferences were well attended, 
and all were practically unanimous in 
reaching conclusions as to the work of the 
secondary school that will have a most im- 
portant influence on education in the 
United States. Widespread interest has 
been taken in these conterences, and it is 
believed that their recommendations will 
be promptly and cheerfully accepted and 
followed by the leading schools and col 
leges. These recommendations will be 
passed upon by the Committee of Ten in 
April next, after which a peer of them 
will be made public. a 
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Beecher Memorial 


A memorial tablet to the late Henry Ward Beecher was unveiled on Friday evening 
of last. week at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The tablet, which was placed in the 
vestibule, is of polished ‘brass, and contains a medallion wor portrait ‘of ‘Mr. 


N MEMORIAM 


= 


Beecher in bronze. 
_ The sculptor, Mr. 
J. Massey Rhind, 
has admirably suc- 
ceeded in render- 
ing Mr. Beecher's 
features and 
expression. The 
- tablet is framed in 
and has a 
wide border of 
interwoven  oak- 


CATIONS 


The Tablet 


and thy truth from the great congregation.” 


— 
- ~ 


leaves. The in- 
scription on the 
tablet consists of 
the name Henry 
_Ward Beecher, the 
dates of his pas- 
torate, 1847-1887, 
the words “ First 
Pastor of Plym- 
outh Charch,” and 
the text, “I have 
not concealed thy 
loving-kindness 
The cost of the tablet was about $750. 


Addresses were made by the pastor, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, the assistant pastor, 
the Rev. H. S. Bliss, and by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, 
and Mr. S. V. White. Mr. Shearman presented the tablet to the church on the part 


.of the donors, and Mr. White and Mr. Raymond accepted it on behalf of the trustees — 


and the congregation respectively. Mr. Shearman began his address by saying: 


The name of Henry Ward Beecher needs no monument, no statue, no tablet, to perpetuate it in the 
‘memory of the American people. Least of all is any such memorial needed to keep his name fresh in the 
‘memcry of the present membership of this church. We do not offer this tablet because the memory of 
Henry Ward Beecher needs it. We offer it because Plymouth Church needs it. This church has a history 
.of its own of which it need not be ashamed. It looks hopefully toward a future well worthy of its past. 
‘We confidently trust that it will achieve much useful work for the Master, who is and can be served only 
tby serving his children. If it does this it will live for generations, the new work of each rising generation 
jbeing the sufficient memorial of the past. If it does not do this, it would be better that it should not live. 


Correspond ence 


‘The “Scotch Church” Again 


‘To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with great interest your 
editorial comments respecting the pro- 
posed removal of the historic Scotch Pres- 
‘byterian Church, and agree with you that 
it is a matter of great importance. No 
church should change its location without 
sufficient reasons, but the church is the 
best judge of what good and sufficient rea- 
sons really are. 

In the case of the Scotch Church the 
matter had been under advisement for 
years, and nothing was done hastily, but 
calmly, thoughtfully, and prayerfully. 
Some of our good people are not wholly 
lacking in wisdom, piety, and consecra- 
‘tion, as well as a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of Presbyterianism on this island, and 
it was their opinion that a change was for 
the best interests of the church and of the 
great cause. 

When the officers had agreed upon the 
matter with singular unanimity, a meeting 
of the congregation was called, and the 
whole subject laid before the people for 
their careful consideration. The notice 
calling this meeting was read on two suc- 
cessive Sabbaths from the pulpit, and a 
printed communication on the subject was 
sent to all the members. On the evening 
of the public meeting a _ representative 
congregation was present, and only two 
persons felt called upon to register their 
votes against the proposition to change 
the location. 

Of course the church will be missed 
when the time comes to change. Indeed, 
it would be a pity if it were not so, be- 


cause it has been a prosperous and suc- 
cessful church. But its removal will not 
leave the community without church privi- 
leges; on the other hand, there is, per- 
haps, no neighborhood in the city where 
there are more and better church facilities, 
and the community is singularly well 


supplied with churches of different de-. 


nominations. 

It was a happy thought of The Christian 
Union that our Methodist brethren should 
take the old church and carry on mission 
work, thus teaching the Presbyterian how 
to carry on work “down town.” Such a 
happy thought can readily be accounted 
for by the fact that nothing good escapes 
the observant eye and mind of the religious 
editor. 

Possibly you are open to a proposition. 
I have not the slightest doubt but that the 
following could be carried into effect: If 
The Christian Union will induce our 
Methodist brethren to purchase our 
property (our asking price is not exorb:- 
tant) and carry on the work; or if The 
Christian Union will take our plant and 
carry on the work along evangelistic lines ; 
or if Plymouth Church desires a New 
York adjunct, and will purchase our prop- 
erty and agree to preach a simple, practical, 
and thoroughly evangelical Gospel, we will 
give twenty-five thousand dollars toward 
endowing a free church on Fourteenth 
Street. I am sure this is a fair proposi-. 
tion. I will await your reply with breath- 
less suspense. Very truly yours, 

DAVID G. WYLIE, 
Pastor of the Scotch Church. 
142 West Thirteenth Street, New York, 
January 9, 1893. 

This is very curious. A detachment 

proposes to abandon the post which has 


been given it to hold, but offers to sell 
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Like- 


| anything that makes cook- 
ing easy. Baking is made 
easy with 


Baking Powder 
It i works and works 
well. Helps the cook out 
wonderfully. Keeps food 
moist and fresh, too. 


“ Absolutely the Best.” 


its guos cheap to any other detachment 
which wants to “hold the fort.” It is a 
fair question whether sometimes a “ deep 
interest in the welfare cf Presbyterianism ” 
does not collide with a deep interest in 
the welfare of humanity—THE EDITORS. 


A Laborious Pleasure 


Mr. E. W. Bok, in the Boston “ Journal,” 
tells of a man living in New York City 
who buys the new books and magazines as 
they come out, and spends a large part of 
his time in going through them and mark- 
ing the errors, typographical, grammatical, 
etc., that he finds. His whole library con- 
sists of these “corrected ” books ; and he 
never takes up a book without. finding 
more or less errors. Mr. Bok specifies the 


“Century Dictionary * and Appletons’ 


‘ Cyclopedia,” in which he says, taken 
together, there were hardly a hundred 
pages free from errors of some kind. 
In the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” there 
were hundreds and hundreds of errors 
marked. Both Webster’s and Worcester’s 
Dictionaries came in for their share, 
while some prominent books were black 
with corrections. 


“ Dey is a good temperance sermon in 
a freight train,” says Uncle Mose. “ No 
matter how much de cars dey gits loaded, 
de injine w’at does de work gits along 
strickly on water.”—/ndianapolis Four- 
nal. | 


Meads Cures 


The marvelous cure of Miss Lettie Huntley, of 
Cortland, N. Y., has attracted widespread attention. 
She was nigh to death’s door with hemorrhages 
caused by ulcers inthestomach. Cou!d eat nothing. 


Hood’s Cures 


When the physicians said there was no hope, her 
mother urged her to try Hooi’s Sarsaparilla. She 
reluctantly consented, and ina few days felt stronger, 
bloating subsided, appetite gradually returned, and 


Hood’s Cures 


in a month she could walk across the room. In six 
months she was as well as ever in her life, and has 
teen in perfect health ever since. She says: ‘I 
know that 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


and that alone, saved my life.’’ 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Jaundice, Bil- 
iousness, Sick Headache, and Constipation. 
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The Girl in a Church 
An eminently practical article, point- 
ing out the way to a girl’s best and 
wisest usefulness in a church; to be 


published in one of the early numbers | 


of THE LapieEs’ HoME JourRNAL, written 


By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


wife of the pastor of Plymouth Church, 


in Brooklyn, and one of the most 


experienced women 


American church-work. 


identified with 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. Accollection of veritable gems vf ate 
lished in exquisite price, $1.2 DA 


PIANO 8SCHVO y Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
- reprinted from the latest aa editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. new and 
-charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
**The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
EMS—By H. R. P 


almer—The latest and best - 


‘Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
_of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the — events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price 75. cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES-—by H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
‘Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25 cts. LIT- 
TLE 
new book for the “little ones 
School; price, RO00T’S HARMO 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, 50 cts. 
_ SEND ro cents for a sample copy of the **‘ Musi- 
Cal Visitor’ for choirs. 
__ Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 


——PUBLISHED BY— 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
CHICAGO, NEW YO 

200 Wabash Avenue. 18 Kast 16th 


ACRED SONGS— y J. R. Murray. 


Bernard of Clairvaux | 
The Times, the Man, and his Work. By 
RICHARD S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


foremost preacher, he would have been our noblest historian. This 
volume, from beginning to end, is crowded with points of fascinating 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 


$ 
$ 
( 
3 
$ 
, 8vo, $2.50 “A book of magnificznt interest. 
( 
4 
interest.”— 7he Advance. 
$ 


If Dr. Storrs}had not been our 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
| 34 Door West of City Hall Park 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


- NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED | 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 


and other Leading Evangelists. 
PER 

Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, 860 
No. 3 or No. 

Winnowed Songs for Sunday-Schools ...........:. 35 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 


RARE 
BOOKS 


‘ 
= 
1 
| 
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Cae Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Story of the Tuscan Repub- 
lics. By ISABELLA DuFFy. (No. XXXV. 
in the Story of the Nations Series.) 12mo, 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


‘** Taken altogether there are no more instructive exam- 
ples ot self heip and selt-destruction, of rapid rise an 
complete - xtinction, than are offered by the Common- 
wealths whch tor five hundr d years controlled the des- 
tinies of and Liguria.” —A tract /rom Author’s 
Preface. 


‘“‘ The history herewith presented by Miss Duffy is ex- 
ceedingly complex, and in many portions difficu't. Mass 
Duffy knows F lore: ce well, and has given thorough study to 
other parts of Italy. Hern-r-ative is one that gives real 
pleasure to th. reader, and aff: ros the requisite guidance 
through the mazes mecizval Italian history. ev 
ume is packed with infurmation, ai d is thoroughly dese: v- 


ing ot commcndation.”’—London Atheneum. 


A Country Muse. New series, by 
NORMAN R. GALE, author of “A June 
Romance.” 16mo. Lin.ited edition, $1.00. 


‘* Being p'ain as a pikestaff that Mr. Gale is a poet, not 
merely of promise, but of exquisite achievement—and of 
achievement in a manner ot poetry «lmost obsolete with 
us at present,a manner in the best tradityon ot Engli-h 

try at its strongest and sweetest, t.nglish love, ng- 
fish pastur:S- Can we make it plainer by comment?’’— 


is 
London Times. 


Alcoholism and its Treatment. 
By J. E. UsHEer, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. 


$1.25. 
‘* Dr. Usher’s treatise will be found interesting and sug- 
gestive, even by readers who have no piotessional purpose 
in view.”’—London Times. 


Whist Nuggets. Papers About 
Whist and Whist Players. Compiled by 
W. G. McGuckin. (No. XL. in the 
Knickerbocker Nugget Series.) $1.00. 


PARTIAL LisT OF CONTENTS: Whist and 
Whist Players, Abraham Hayward—Modern 
Whist, London Quarterly Review—Thirty-nine 
Articles of Whist, Richard Irving Dunbar— 
Rhyming Maxims, William Pole—The Duf- 
fer’s Whi-t Maxims, Cavendish—Cards Spirit- 
ualized—Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist, 
Charles Lamb—Ladies’ Whist, Sfectator—A 
Whist Party, PAilip H. Welch—A Wand at 
Cards, G. W. P.—Metternick’s Whist, Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
prospectus of the Story of the Nations 
and Knickerbocker Nuggets Series, sent 
on application. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
Anthem Books 


for Quartette and Chorus Choirs. 
BRIGHT ANTHEMS. W. H. Ogden. 


Contains 52 Anthems. 192 pages. 
each. $9.0 per dozen. 


SHORT ANTHEMS. Harrison Millard. 
Contains 14 Anthems, 55 pages. 
60 cents each. $6.00 per dozen. 


MILLARD’S SELECTIONS. H. Millard. 
Vol. 3. 44 Anthems. $2.U0 each, $18.00 per doz. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price, 
Send card for sample sheets, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., New York. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCES 


of Well-Known Authors 


Inthe January Book Buyer begins a series of interest- 
ng answers in autograph facsimile by Brander Matthews, 
T. R. Sullivan, Agnes Repplier, Joel Chandkr Harris, 
and other w<ll-known writers, to twenty questions regard. 
ing their per:onal likes and dislikes, literary and other- 
wise. Send ten cents for the January number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 

monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan 

and Literature. 2 a ae Semple copies tree. 
anchester, N. H. 


GERMANIA, 


¥ 


HARPER’S [MAGAZINE 


Recollections of George William Curtis. 
By Joun W. Cuapwick. With 4 Illustrations. 


Recollections 
of Curtis 


Twelfth Night. With 9 Illustrations (includ- 
ing Frontispiece) by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
Comment by ANDREw LANG. 

Lide. A Story. By Ropertr C. V. Mevers. 

7 New Orleans, our Southern Capital. By 


\ 


‘ 


W. T. SMEDLEY. 
The Red-bird, A Poem. By Mapison CAwEIN. 
Tio Juans A Story. By Maurice KInGsLEy. 


With 3 Illustrations by Freneric REMINGTON. 
: Bristol in the lime of Cavot. By Joun B. 
SHIPLEY. With 17 Illustrations. 


WV Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer, both illustrated 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


JuLIAN RAcpH. With 23 Illustrations by 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
. By A. Conan Doyue. Part II. Illustrated 
by T. pg THutstRup. 
Horace Chase. A Novel. By Constance 
FENIMORE Woo tson. Part II. 
The Woman's Exchange of Simpkinsville. } 
A Story. By McEnery Stuart. With 
2 Illustrations by C. S. REINHART. 
L’Ordre de Bon-Temps. Port Royal, 1606. } 
A Poem. By Wittiam McLENNAN. With 2 
Drawings by C. RickEeTTs. 


Recollections 
of Whittier 


Whittier: Notes of his Life and of his 
Friendships. By Anniz Fir_ps. With 7 
Illustrations. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


, Publishers, New York City. 


$130 per Volome? THE COLUMB 


IAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


America’s History Told in 12 Delightful Stories. By John R. Musick. 


I. CoLuMBIA: A Story of the Discovery of America. 
II. ESTEVAN: A Story of the Spanish Conquests. 
Ill. St. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the Huguerots. 
IV. POCAHONTAS: A Story of Virginia. 
V. THE PILGRIMs: A Story of Massachusetts. 
VI. A CENTURY TOO Soon: A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. 


VII. THE WITCH OF SALEM: or, Credulity Run Mad. 


VIII. BRADDOCK: A Story of the French and Indian Wars. 


IX. INDEPENDENCE: A Story of the American Revolution. 
X. SUSTAINED HONOR: A Story of the War of 1812. 
XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: A Story of the Mexican War. 
XII. UNION: A Story of the Great Rebellion. 


The First Four Volumes are Now Ready. The remaining cight will appear at intervals of about Two Months. 
Handsomely Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application to the Publishers. 


“Very different from the dry text-books in ordinary use.’’—B 


O. Flower, Editor of ‘The Arena.” 


**The story is well told, and violates no historical truth.”’ —New York Tribune. 

“*The most tempting fiction-coated doses for young people that could be imagined.””— Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 
Published by FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City 
Sample Volume, 81. Easy Installments to Advance Subscribers for the Set. 

The Publishers agree to FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY: Enclosed find $1 for Vol........ [any one of the four now ready} 
the conditions of this | of the Columbian Historical Novels, as a sample, with the understanding that I may, within three 

blank as printed. Cut | days after its receipt, return it to you, if not satisfactory, and that you will refund the money. 


out, or copy, and mail 


ular price per volume, 
$1.50). 


ee SUUC. 


Beecher’s | 
Bible Studies 


Readings in the early books of the 
O'd Testament (Genesis to Ruth), with 
Familiar Comment. Given in 1878-9. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Edited, from Stenographic Notes of 
T. J. ELLINwoop. by Joun R. How- 
ARD. Garnet cloth, 438 pp. 8vo, $1.50 


‘“* A prophet foretells, not because he knows what is 
going to happen in the future, but b-cause he sees more 
clearly than his fellows toe nature of truth. the move- 
ments of Providence, and so the tend-ncies a: d_ probable 
frcition of events. Of these pri_c pl s a remarkab.e and 
interesti gi Justration i: [h- re] ffurded ... 

** the vi ws in th-se sermons respecting the composition 
and character of the Bible t:-und their firsc expre sion 
in Mr Beecher... . At all events, they h-d nt befor: 
found ,opular expre:siun or practical expres:ion in this 
country. 

**. . . We recommend this volume to the preacher and 
the Sunday-school teacher. . because it aff rds a prac- 
tical and concrete illustrition of the way in which that 
[the higher] critici-m may be made avauable for spiitual 
ends.”’—Zke Christian Union ( *ditoriai). 


400 Years of | 
American History 


General Introduction by JOHN Lorp, D.D.,. 
LL.D., author of “ Beacon Lights of His- 
tory;” the History of the American People 
from 1492 to 1892, by Prof. J. H. PATTon, 
PhD. Jn 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


Dr. Lorp’s ‘survey of the history, greatness, and dan- 
ey America is characteristical y briliiant and graph c, 
*rof. PATTON’s narrative is conci-e, Ju id, trustworthy. 
and fult of interest. Yhe Christian Union accords it 
“the highest place ’? among the less voluminuus histories. 


*,* All Booksellers. — 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
New York | 


NDIA-ANnD MALAYSIA! 


By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 
Thirty-three Years a Missionary in India. 
One Royal Octavo Volume, 562 Pages. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Superbly bound. 
Half Russia, $2.50. Full Russia, $3.00. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
LIBERAL TERMS. TERRITORY FREE. 
For Descriptive and Confidential Circulars, address 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Are unequaled for smooth. tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention ( hristian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


** Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas Can- 
tata,a eature being choruses 
for temale voices only. Send 3sc. for 
sample copy Send isc. for samples 
of three beautiful, new Christmas Ser- 
vices for the S. 5., with illustrated title-pa es Specime 
esof the ‘“Triumphal Anthems”’ and ‘“The New So 

. Geo. F. Rasche & Co.. 178 State St. Chicago. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


Bye AR Dyspepsia and its causes Experience 
ot a sufferer. iv: rcomplairt a twin disorder. Con- 
stipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free t any aadress, 

JOHN H.McALVIN,Lowell,Mass ,14 years City Treas 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of dige: tion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine poe of well-selected 

-ocoa, Mr. Fk pps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored bev: rage which may save us man 
hea octors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of su 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 

undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping o: rselves well fortified with 
ure blood and a properly nourished frame.””—Civd 

balling wan ilk. Sold only in 

ade simply wi ng water or m 

-poun ns, Grocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Engilan 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


| 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 EasT 147TH Srauer, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connacricut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 

HE CURTIS FOR BOYS. 
My so-page circular tells wha! 

ucation means ) for x boy here ormation of characte: 


is first wi 
FREDERICK CURTIS: PE'B, ’6q). 


ConnzE T, Hartford (in the suburds). 
OODSIDE. ‘SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for study, and 


health. T . to $6 
Illinois 
Chicago. 
font LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara 
tory. (Established CHICAGO, 
ung Ladies and Children or further ad 


“THE SCHOO 
35 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ne charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 noon” St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSO 
Successor to Miss Abby tm Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


January 2, 1893 
~Ccth Semi-Annual Financial Statement of the 


Phoenix Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 
At Close of Business, December 3st, 1892 


Assets Available for Fire Losses, 


$5,820,322.06 


AS FOLLOWS : 


CASH 


LIABILITIES : 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$31,140,744.52 


D. W. C. SKILTON, President. ‘ J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. CHAS..-E. GALACAR, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN B. KNOX, Assistant Secretary. 


H. M. MAGI General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Oaio 

THEO. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western De artment, ¢ er Ohio. 
A. MAGILL General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco 

GERALD E. HART, General Manager Canadian Departmeut, Montreal, Canada. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
ISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will January 4. Unsurpassed 
facilities, with delightful home. Full particulars 8 ven on 
application. 


New York 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Primary Departments. Indi- 
attention to college a- 
CS, ar d 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instructien in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P. O. 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL > 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age. 

Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suttering with catarrh 
will be greatly benefited, as the school is 
situated on one of the most permsengne lakes 

of Wisconsin, whuse shores are skirted by 


SCHWEDLER BARNES, | 


iles north of Milwaukee, on the Chicago. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding anc 


Day School for Girls. h year opens t. 
28. Academical and college 


Mee THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A.M.. Associate 


Pian 
Asth ma iz. cones. west 
is Nature's eure 
Cure for Asthma. Guaran 
Omics 1164 New York. 


Pay. Ex 
For b address 
0O., 133 Vine Bt. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ON THE 31st DAY OF DECEMBER, 1892. 


Cash Capital, - $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), - - 2,758,114 35 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), - 35 093.88 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), - - 3435546 59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), - 53.538 03 
Other Claims, - - 117,988.60 

‘Total Assets, - $10,915,829.63. 


Losses Paid in Seventy-four Years, 


Seventy Million Two Hundred and Thirty-three Thousand Dollars 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, Secretary. A. C. BAYNE, Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. H. KING, E. O. WEEKS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns, and Villages of the United States 
and Canadian Provinces. 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS -&:- DECORATING: COMPANY- 


DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


\ 


“DECORATIONS: -MEMORIAL 
¢ 333° TO. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK» 


— 
3 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuirTon, A.B., 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 
apply to 
| 
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Financial 


The money question has again been set 
‘tled, and it would seem for the season, by 
a great influx of currency fun ds from the 
interior, giving the banks a largely en- 
hanced reserve, and easing money to that 
degree that the ruling rate at the close of 
‘the year was 3 per cent., with the maxi- 
‘mum rate at 4 per cent. This extra sup- 
ply of funds is partly from the fact that a 
great volume has been paid out in the past 
two weeks to investors, some of whom are 
loaning out in the market instead of invest- 
ing in securities. The Bank of France is 
no longer paying a premium on gold to 


bankers for shipping to Paris, and ex- 


change does not admit of any more gold 
exports without such premium. It seems 
rather strange that the Bank of France, 


which, it is said, has $300,000,000 of gold . 


‘in reserve, should still continue to hoard; 
the only way to account for it is in consid- 
ering the unsettled political situation of 
‘France. The new Cabinet which has 
been organized in Paris by the President 
during the past week has probably quieted 
the public mind there, and led to this with- 
‘drawal of premiums to bankers referred to 
above. Wedo not look for any more gold 
Shipments at present, and believe that we 
shall ship very little additional until the 
legitimate shipping season arrives. It must 
not be forgotten that an influx of money 
from abroad will come to us with the tide 
‘of Exposition visitors from Europe which 
will set in in the spring, which will create 
large amounts of exchange in our favor; 
and, furthermore, the year 1893, with the 
‘great Exposition here, will witness but a 
comparatively small amount of foreign 
traveling by Americans, and this will 
largely lessen the creation of exchange 
against us resulting from pleasure-seeking 
by our own people on the other side. So 
‘we have good reasons for believing that 
the jvolume of ste ling exchange against 
us usually created in the spring months 
will be greatly decreased by these sources. 

The disposition, at writing, is for for- 
eigners to buy our securities and shares 
now, especially as the recent scare about 
American securities abroad is passed ; this 
buying is for the best of reasons, so far as 
our conditions are concerned. All the rail- 
roads, with very insignificant exceptions, 
throughout the country are doing a very 
heavy business, and give the best of 
promise that traffic will be unprecedented 
in the coming months of the year. With 
the extraordinary travel and transportation 
which will be stimulated by the rush to the 
Exposition, we have every reason to believe 
‘that railways will make unprecedented re- 
turns of their business. -~ 

Further progress has been made in 
Congress in the purpose to bring the 
silver purchasing repealing bill before both 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The Banking and Currency Committee of 
the latter have reported favorably on Mr. 
Andrews’s bill for repeal, the Committee 
standing almost unanimous for it. Whether 
a bill can be pushed, at this session of 
Congress, to a vote, remains to be seen, 
‘but unquestionably public sentiment on 
this subject has greatly changed in favor 
of repeal, and will have its effect in hasten- 
ing such aresult. An active public senti- 
ment, as widespread as this, must aid in 
accomplishing the desired result. 

The Reading Railway Company makes 
its annual report, in which it shows a con- 
servatively prosperous condition, having 
earned and declared interest for the year 
on all three classes of its preference bonds, 
with a surplus of about $250,000 over 


after such payments, besides what profits 
may come to it from the Lehigh Valley 
road’s operations, which are estimated, 
semi Officially, as considerable. 

The stock market has been strong to 
buoyant during the latter part of the 
week, and, indeed, for the whole week has 
indicated an upward tendency of a more 
real character than for a year before, with 
a more general demand and with a widen- 
ing circle of buyers. With few exceptions 
prices are higher than a week ago, from I 
to Io per cent., with an average of 2 to 
4 per cent. The market closes strong. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Legal tenders, increase ............ 5,222,300 


This gives the banks of the city upward of 
$15,500,000 surplus reserve. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 


Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH OAPITAL.. $500,000 00 
Reserve ‘for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ........ce0> 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993)540-.53 
THOS. MONT President. 
HAS. P. PERO -President. 


T 
CHARD MARIS, Secretary and Tr. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ase, See 

WSON., Secy. Agency Dest. 


INVESTMENTS 


C. H. White & Co. 


BANKERS 
72 Broadway, New York 


Send for lists of city, county, and 
school district bonds, netting from 3% 
per cent. to 6%4 percent. Bonds de- 
livered to purchasers wherever — 
free of expense. 


“Payable in Gold” 


“a are the mortgages offered 
|! by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 
1.0. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital, - - 82,000,000 
Capital paid in, - - 1,400,000 
Surplus, ~ 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 

Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 

Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 
annum. 

Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Secd to or call at the office for information. 


WHAT cater cot ater 
We Offer 


rest, with privilege 
of withdrawing their 
money on short no- 


aid-in Capital, 
ou 
specialty. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


160 Broadway, New York 
DECEMBER 1892 


ASSETS: 

Loans upon real estate .............00.. $4,520,711 55 
Loans upon collateral security.... ..... 13,061 68 
Loans upon personal security.... ...... 465 55 
Interest advanced upon mortgages..... 27,,11 42 
Furniture and fixtures.................- 6,862 26 
Due from branch offices and others..... 7,665 70 
Cash in banks and offices. 76,010 55 

$4,942,905 21 


This Company offers its own debentures for sale at par and interest. 


LIABILITIES: 
Debenture bonds outstanding........... 3,605,668 75 
Due to banks and bankers.... - ....... 195,000 00 
Deposits for investment and other pur- 
Balances due borrowers on loans being 
Drafts by lending agents................ 27,325 48 
$4,942,905 21 
They are 


5-10 bonds, are issued in denominations of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000, and bear 6 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually at the Bank of New York, N. B.A. The 
trustee for debenture holders is the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

‘The Company is under the supervision of the Banking Department of the State 


of New York. 
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Insurance 
Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Statement January 1, 1893 


ASSETS : 

United States Bonds, market value, $764,650 OO 
New York City Bonds, do, 822,960 00 
‘Railroad and other Bonds, do, 850,190 OO 
Railroad, Bank, and other Stocks, do, 1,444,309 75 
Bonds and Mortgages, 157,200 OO 
Real Estate, market value, — 401,000 OO 
‘Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, . 468,230 88 
‘Cash in office, . : 339 

‘Cash in hands of Agents in course of trans- 
Interest and Rents accrued, ; | 16,226 96 
$5.584,704 61 

LIABILITIES: 

‘Capital Stock, $1,000,000 OO 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, . 3,710,914 21 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other 
claims, 330,045 86 
Net Surplus, . ..... 


$5,584,704 61 
New York Office, 47 Cedar Street 


With the camel’s shoulders comes the idea of felt 
for an outdoor shoe. 


Men's style, 90x. Men's Calf Lace Shoe 
with Felt Inner Sole and Hygienic Woolen 
Lining. All widths and sizes, Price,$5.0o- 

Women's style, 1062. All widths and 
sizes. Price, 5-00. 


A wonderful advantage in re- 
spect of elasticity, warmth 


and ventilation. But we be- Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

gin mildly- because of prejudice. Much leather and little felt. 
But the felt insole is so much better than leather or cork and the 
hygienic woolen lining so much better than the ordinary that you 
are bound to appreciate it. 


Danicl Green & Co., 
7 SOLE AGENTS, 
Union Square, New York,- 


This trade mark 
“on our goods. 

None genuine 

without it. 


(44 East 14th Street.) 
‘The Middlesex 
Banking (Company 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. COUNTY 


Paid eee - 600,000 
‘Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Anmiount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


Twilight Park 
By-the-Sea 
Crystal Brook, Long Island’ 


My last advertisement in The Christian 
Union worked wonders. It is just one month 
since it appeared, yet it has brought responses 
from all parts of the country —Minnesota, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, New Hampshire, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all over New York 
State. Within forty-eight hours I sold $1,025 
worth of lots in consequence, and the sales 
since have amounted to three times that sum. 
Twenty buyers have taken lots, including 
three physicians, several artists, and other 
desirable people. It looks as if we shall be 
all sold out before the summer is over. This 
is the result of persistent advertising and push- 
ing one place to completion. “It’s keeping 
everlastingly at it that brings success.” 

My printed matter has been exhausted by 
the unexpected demand, but I have a new 
pamphlet to mail to those seeking additional 
information. Shares of stock at Crystal Brook 
—full-paid and non-assessable—$25.00. Lots 
from $1co to $300. I have taken one party 
down to see the place, and as soon as old 
Boreas lets up a little I shall take another. 
A special excursion is planned for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

Address CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
No. 119 Pearl St., New York. 


The Sower 


Has no second chance. The ° 
first supplies his needs — if he 
takes the wise precaution of 


planting 


Ferry’s Seeds 


Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 1893, 
contains all the latest and best 
information about Gardens and 
Gardening. It is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should 
haveit. Sent free on request, 

D. M. FERRY & O@O., Detroit, Mich, 


Small 
Quantity of 
Liebig Company’s: 
Extract of Beef: 


. Added to any Soup, 


Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


| is a mild 
Xcellent wor d to 
describe the results attending 
the use of Rid&e’s Food. Ba- 
bies thrive .on/it, dyspeptics 
are contented and children are 


made happy by its use. 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


Cc 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave. 9 cor, 1 6th St., N.X¥e 
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have failed to 
produce any 
other prepa- 


ration that is 

equal to Meade 

& Baker’s Car-¥ want 
bolic Mouth Healthy 
Wash for pre- & Gums? 


serving the del- 
icate enamel of the 
teeth, keeping 
the gums in a 
sound, healthy 
condition, anda Breath? 


purifying the 
breath. Try it. 
All Druggists sellit. 50 cents. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolic 
Co., 
ain Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


can 
CHOCOLAT MENI-; 

ER be said to be the 

best of all the prepa-}.*- > 

rations, and also: Wg 

sold at the lowest} 

price, quality con-}. 

sidered? 

I. MENIER rais-j; 
es the berry on his: - - 
own Plantations in 
Nicaragua. 

II. MENIER 
his own Sugar Re- 
fineries. 

MENIEROwns! 
the Steamers trans- © 
porting the raw pro-- * 
duct to his factories | : 
in France and Eng- 
land. 

IV. MENIER owns 
over 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, theen- | “=i 
tire town of Noisiel, — 

V. MENIER does his own printing; infact, every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
duced on his own property. 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 
ufacturers (each looking for profit rather than purity) 
as most cocoa and Chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 
Chocolat Menierby its real merit—supply the 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- 
tities than any 
other house. A 
sample free (name 
publication). 

Address 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Union porter 9 |Annual Sales Erceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
New York City SAMPLES SENT FREE.MENIER.N.Y. 


BOVININE 


A liquid Food tonic, 
relieves fatigue of mind 
and body after shop- 
ping or sight-seeing. 


About People 


—Mr. Charles Villiers, often called the 
Father of the British House of Commons, 
has just completed his ninetieth year, hav- 
ing been born on January 2, 1802. 

—Mrs. Edward Lloyd, who died in Lon 
don the other day at the age of ninety 
when a girl helped to entertain Blucher 
on his arrival in England after Waterloo, 
and was present in Westminster Abbey 
at the coronations of George IV., William 
IV., and Queen Victoria. 

—Bjérnson, the poet and novelist, who 
has just completed his sixtieth year, is 
devoted to farm life, and pines for it when 
away from Aulestad, his favorite resi- 
dence. He thinks that he can work bet- 
ter there than elsewhere. His farm-house 
is large and tastefully furnished, and in 
the summer he entertains extensively there. 
Bjornson leads a very simple life. 

—Mrs. Gladstone is said to have exposed 
herself in what seems an almost reckless 
manner when cholera was epidemic in 
London in 1866. She went about among 
the sick in the hospitals and carried off 
friendless children suddenly left orphans, 
to an orphanage which she established. 
She wrote an appeal to the London 
“Times ” for subscriptions for this pur- 
pose, and secured about $25,000. 


False Economy 
is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden * Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


Uj 
ANY 
\ 
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| Very important changes 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 
We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS . 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Curcaco, 


SOLID COMFORT 


= — 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. ae not enjoy 
that portion and sleep on an Air Mattress? Superior 
in every way, combining health, cleanliness, and dura ay: 
Write for catalogue and testimonials. METROPOLI- 
TAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place. Boston. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have tk m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists. Endoisrs by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED: MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


RADE MARK 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by ll 
rightly-stocked druggists. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


Cod Liver Oil 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 


Avoid Damp ard Chilly Rooms, 


“ CARBONITE” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 

PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 

Extensions, Greenhouses, _ 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 


heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


SoLD BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADE, 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- re, 
chine made. Interchangeable gam 
Type into all languages. Dur- | 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 4m 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. i ns 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had ‘sev- 
eral years’ experience in the care and training of young 
children at home and in the kindergarten, will receive into- 
her home at Maye Farm, Windham, Connecticut, a 
ited number of children of from three to six years of age. 


WANTED-—A position as matron in school in New 
York or pecgrent”f for coming school om lady having 
experience an best reference. Address M., No. 3,213. 
care tian Union. 
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Spring Dress Fabrics 


SILK and WOOL 


JACQUARDana GLACE effects, | 


ALL-WOOL changeable and 
VELOURS FIGURED, 
SILK and WOOL 
EPINGLINES, 
PLAIN and GLACE 
SERGES. 


In the above named goods will be found many 
of the HIGH NOVELTIES of the season. 


Silk and Wool Plaids, 
Printed Challies, 
Figured Crépes ana Crépons. 


Lyons Silks 


Ball and Dinner Dress Silks, 
Wedding Gown Stuffs, 
Bridesmaid’s Dress Stuffs. 


Plaid and Stripe Taffetas 
Chiné and Ombré Silks. 


BROCADES, SATINS, 
MOIRE ANTIQUES, 


Lyons Silkand Wool Stuffs 


India Pongees, Rongeants, 
Lyons Velvets 


New assortments of Spring Colorings 
in Plain and Glacé Velvets. 


AB 19th ot. 


New York 


Ulster 
Luxurys. 


Ulsters that are thick and warm 
without being heavy. Ulsters 
that are large and roomy with- 
out being ill-fitting. Ulsters 
that are comfortable without 
being bunglesome. Wearethe 
originators of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Ulster. Therefore, our 
stores are the headquarters for 
the best kinds. Noman know- 
ingly buys an inferior quality 
garment when he can afford to 
buy a good one. We have lots 
of good, well-made and stylish 
top coats, and the prices are 
especially modern—-that is, 
reasonable and right. From 
$12 to $30. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES, 
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Grand New F getables and Fruits. 


The King of Ornamental! Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 
description. It can be grownin any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 
lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
thread-like filaments grins the planta most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 
like itin cultivation. Plants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and growrapidly. For 
only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 

5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Its chaste beauty will astonish you. 

1 pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty, 

1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white, 

1 pkt, TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom, 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

8 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties, 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 

156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Plates. All the above foronly 30 cts. 
postpaid. These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
30c. only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 


| “6; — F - 
— 


ese collections for $1. rder at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 

80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer.........--....... 25c 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated.........-... 30c 
38 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty..-----...---.---+-seeeessseeeseeceeeeeesececeeecees 30c 
MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different c-lor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty---.--.. 30c 
5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Ce-eus.......-....-........... 30c 
5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered.......... £0c 


For ae § $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to everyorder 
GRE will add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 


Sinches in height, and blooming all the time. 

OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE fs superb work of artin bronze blue)jof FLOW ER and 

EGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 
RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant 
Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand V7 beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the finest 
standard varieties and noveltiesin Flowerand Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, New Carnations, etc. Also a large list of the finest roses atl0cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
Japanese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHILDSI, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of bloom over 
two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This AGNIFICENT 
CATALOGUWJE will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 2 
forit. Itistoocostly to be sent free except to those who order something. We wantagents to take 
subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MA YFLOW » 60c. per year. 32 
pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Go, N.Y. - 


N. B.—Each person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 
GLADIOLUS CHILDSI Sree, if they send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 
teveral spikes of bloom. Itis well worth a dollar as it is the finest thing ever praduced in floral art. 


TRADE MARK. 


BEST-FITTING. MOST DURABLE. 


4a Look for the trade-mark on the toe. “@& 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


| & HEAD NOISES CURED) HEALTH warranted torenew youthfal color t 
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Nothing On Earth Will 


Sheridan’s Conditien Powder! 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy ; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


Itis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. out as 
ty costs tenth of a centa day. No other 

strong. Strictly a medicine. “ One large can saved 

$40; send six to prevent Roup,” says one ae. 


of THE BEST POULTRY eentfree. 
L. 8. JOHNSON & CO ,22 Custom House ‘St. ai Mass. 


Clearing 
Sale. 


( Grand Sti eet Store.) 
Winter Cloaks, 


about 
regular prices. 


Fur trimmed and_ plain 
Reefer Jackets, 34 inches long. 


$3.95; 
(former price £7.00.) 


Wool Cheviots, plain and 


Astrakhan Shaw! Collar, half 
lined Reefer Jackets, 


B5.9O, 
(former price $9.50.) 


Fine quality Beaver Jack- 
ets, half lined, full Shawl Col- 
lar of best Astrakhan fur, 


$8.75, 
(former price $1 3,00.) 


Diagonal Cheviot and Bed- 
ford Cord Jackets, lined 
throughout, 


$10.50. 
(former price $15.50.) 


Lord& Laylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


A 


part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 


The Egg of the Roc 


wilt FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


of the Washington “Star,” discounts the 
egg of the ostrich in point of size, being of 


a bigness equal to 148 hen’s eggs. It is complaints, 
the egg of a roc, such as Sinbad the Sailor ° 
described. Though his account of it was the best r emedy 1S 


somewhat exaggerated, that bird did actu- 
ally exist only a few hundred years ago in | _ AY F R S 


Madagascar, whence accounts of it were 
brought by voyaging Arabs. It is known 


to science as the epiornis, and it stood ten Ch p t | 
feet high in its bare feet, its leg bones be- err y CC or a 

ing as large and heavy as those of a horse. | 
Many of the eggs of this-gigantic fowl In colds, 


have been taken from the graves of native +45 * 
chiefs.in which they were buried. bronchitis, la sTipp e,, 
and croup, it is 


per een Thomas M. Waller, of Prompt to Act 


Connecticut, will deliver the address to 
the graduating class of the Yale Law sure to cure. 
School this year. | 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his. 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would. 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, whese very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the: 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. Public 0 W. New Brighton,:N.'Y. (Largest im 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. the Sta 
Mail and Express, New ork City. Robbins Isiand Club, bg Bag, i 
New York Times, New York City. | New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey oN zi 
Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Be a ae 
Dr. Meredith’s Church 4 ‘** Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. New Bowdoin Square Theater, Sontca ‘Mass. 
and Girls! High School, N. Y. Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
ublic School No. 


ee of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 


Arbuckle F Brooklyn ook ass 

Hotel St. George, Brookl Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

New Store of Liebmann N. Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. Duquesne Theater Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of E. J. |] Hingston sag eS National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, P 

State Normal School Buffalo, Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Fa, 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R. Altoona, Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Y< oung Block, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Coo rstown, Pa. 
y.M.¢. A. Building, "chester. N. Y. U. S. Court-House and ost-Office, Williamsport, 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Pa. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, poomeeter, nN. YF. Commonwealth Buildin ng Scranton, Pa. 
Homeopathic Hospita hurch, Scranton, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
All-Saints Chapel, N. Y. gh ng, Brown University, Providence, R. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. Hospital Trust C Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, ile Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Falls Hotel Niagara’ Falls, N. State Capitol, Columbia 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
-R. at ging fama Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
ton, Sing Sing, Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Colgate Li rary, Hamilton, ee Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to theiz 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insis. upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling ~— 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Adhiniet Cement, but in order ~ 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation’ and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upom 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,{ with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


| 
| 
We mail one pack 25c. Five $1. A-21-41b. can $1.20. Six 
.00, express paid. Poultry Raising Guide, price 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
it 


or January, 1893 


A Family Paper 
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The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


Nothing tn the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sictans everywhere 
prescribe tt. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


DRESS GOODS 


January Bargains 


A clearing sale"of Dress Goods begins 
this week in the basement salesroom. 

200 pieces Fancy Mixed Woolens, at 
50 cents per yard; sold previously at $1. 

One lot Illuminated Pin Checks, all 
_ wool, foreign make, and suitable for Spring 
wear, at 65 cents per yard; sold pre- 
viously at $1.25. 

Changeable Serges and very fine Atencii 
ettas, at 75 cents per yard. 

On special center-tables, limited lines 
of Broadcloth, Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Cheviots, and costly Novelty Dress 
Goods, marked very low in price, to effect 
their complete sale. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


NAB 


PIANO 


The Recognized Standard s Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORE, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, 
oo and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
Mosaic; Parque etry; Wood Carpet. 
Brushes and wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular ‘* On Care of Har 
wood Floors.’’ Catalogues free. 
Ss WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
SS = 13 Hibbard St., 
Roc N. Y., 
or 315 mie Ave 


Notes and Queries 


Please define the word agnostic. C. G. H. 


The name is applied to a class of think- 
ers who assert the impossibility of any 
knowledge of God, or of the nature of 
things, on the ground that human knowl- 
edge is limited to matters of experience, 


and cannot attain to what is beyond ex- | 


perience. 


In an address to which I recently listened, the 
statement was made that Jesus was crucified on 
Thursday, instead of Friday as commonly believed 
and taught. ... Is there not some basis for this 
statement, or is there none? Would this not do 
away with the necessity of giving Jesus one idle day, 
Wednesday at Bethany? Can you give some light 
on the question? 


A leaflet by John A. Clark, Wadsworth, 
O., gives the grounds on which Thursday 
is deemed to have been the crucifixion 
day. We have before stated our adher- 
ence, notwithstanding, to Friday. Nor do 
we see why Wednesday, a day of seeming 
retirement and repose, should seem objec- 
tionable as an “idle day.” 


1. Does Christ’s: i to preach and baptize 
into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
imply that water isto be used? 2. If so, why did 
not the Apostles receive ‘“*Christian baptism’? 3. 
Why did not Christ administer it? 4. Is it possible 
for us to receive Holy Ghost baptism so that we shall 
be conscious of the same ? 


1. Sowe think. 2. We have no right 
to assume that they did not. 3. Perhaps 
for the same reason that Paul did not; 
see 1 Cor. i, 17. 4. Yes, provided that 
we know by what signs to recognize it—by 
love and peace as well as by fervor and 
power. 


Please inform me what modern works on the fol- 
lowing subjects you consider best: works on the 
Pentateuch (not commentaries), and works on Egypt- 
ology. L. E. W. 


For the Pentateuch, Dr. E. C. Bissell’s 


work on that subject speaks for the con- 


servative view. On the other hand, con- 
sult the Rev. B. W. Bacon’s “ Genesis of 
Genesis,’”’ Professor W. R. Smith’s “ Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,” new 
edition ; Canon Driver’s “ Introduction to 
the Old Testament,” and the Rev. R. F. 
Horton’s “ Revelation and the Bible.” 
For Egyptology, see Brugsch’s “ Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,” new edition, and 
Maspero’s ‘ Egyptian Archeology ;” also 
W. M. Petrie’s “Ten Years’ Digging in 


Egypt. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


is shown in ev ioe in beau- 
ine pieces have trade- Dortlinant 
Sons, New York. 


BRONCHITIS 
TO THE GRAVEYARD 


is the experience of many people 
who permit a cold to run into bron- 
chitis, and that into capillary bron- 
chitis, which kills more quickly than 
consumption, Aerated Oxygen is 
oxygenized air loaded with medi- 
cated vapor, which cures Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarrh and 
other 
send for Pamphlet 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Go., Nashua, W.H. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL Music HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN *TREET. 


You can buy a chimney to: 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass’’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you: 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He. 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe. 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the. 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


\ ly 
YZ, Of the 
E central- 
F..draft.. 
= 1 amps. 
«The . . 
\S Pittsburgh: 
Lamp” is the 
best. It burns its oil most per- 
fectly; seems to burn less be- 
cause it wastes less; emits no. 
perceptible smell; the wick 
is under perfect control; and 
the care of the lamp is So easy 
as to be almost agreeable. 
PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EEP Leather new with 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


Sok eS $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 Franklin St., Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all druggists. 


FREE 


© any- 

where withou: one t in advance. 

machine 

ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 

far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 

For for full particulars, = cut 
ment out and send to us 


Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. Chicago.” 
Mention The Christian Union. 


Our Mats have brass tag 


Odious Comparisons 


are those between the old-fashioned, vermin-infested, 
filth-soaked, ill-smelling cocoa mats and the Hartman 
Flexible Sanitary Steel Wire Mats. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


New York; State St., 
Catalogue 


attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.”’ 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


i 
| | 
= — 
= 
+ J 
| 
| 
Branches: 102 Chambers St... 
WE HARTMAN FLEXIBLE Hake 5ST ONE SS 
— ; 
% 


